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STAMBOUL FOR ITALY. 
I. 


Lorp ConsTANTINE he looked around 
A world, that owned his rule, 
And when by Hellespont he found 
Its key and corner-stone, he crowned 
Imperial Stamboul. 
And still her ocean-river flows 
Two continents between ; 
Still on her hills the myrtle grows, 
And still her vales are green. 
But now, exhausted by the throes, 
Which coming dissolution knows, 
She gasps in feverish repose, 
The Euxine’s discrowned queen. 
Then, since the pride of Islam droops, 
Doomed by its deep self-scorn, 
Must we be still, while Russia stoops 
Upon the Golden Horn ? 
No! though they fail us at the pinch, 
Whom once we helped to free, 
Thouch Austria snarl, and Prussia flinch, 
And France a traitor be :— 
As at Vittoria, inch by inch, 
We’il win the mastery. 
II. 


Win! and for what ?—That hour by hour 
Imperious impotence may shower 
A curse upon its guardian Giaour 4 
Win! amd for what ?—That sword and gun 
May end the bloody work begun 
Amid the yells of Lebanon ? 
Win! and for what? That lust may build 
Its gay kiosk, its harem gild, 
For this shall England’s blood be spilled ? 
Ill. 
No! not for this! Once, only once, 
Could Christendom forget 
Wrongs unrepented, e’en the dunce 
Learns something from regret; 
Then down with Islam! ’Twould be worth 
An hour of glorious dangers 
To free the fairest spot on earth 
From those who stamp its vales with dearth, 
And mock its shrines with scornful mirth, 
And use its fonts for mangers. 
A race that never ploughed or spun, 
But like voracious maggots, 
Eat idly grovelling in the sun; 
And now there feast is almost done, 
Their fruit-trees bare as fagots, 
Down with them, down! And up with— 
Whom ? 
Whose form shall fill the vacant room 
When Bey and Pasha meet their doom 2? 
Heiress of Stamboul thou must be, 
Home of the Caxsars, Italy ! 
Iv. 
Italia! at thy glorious name 
All rivalry recedes in shame, 
Mother of heroes! who can show 
Such children as thine own, 
Camillus, Fabius, Scipio ? 
So great they would not deign to go 
One step towards a throne 
Whereon their brethren less divine 
Sat godlike, Julius! Constantine! 





STAMBOUL FOR ITALY.—SONG. 


| Nor those alone. For when the world 
| Its rotten crowns to chaos hurled, 
| And drunk with fiery draughts of war 
| ‘The eagles or the tricolor 
O’er sullen Moscow shone, 
Whom hailed they lord of kind and czar 
| Their emperor, their guiding star ? 
| Thy great Napoleon! 
And who, when he was forced to own 
That dream of triumph vain, 
| Who when he flew to guard a throne 
That rested on his fame alone, 
Who stayed to nerve the Gaul’s retreat 
Through fog and hurricane and slect 
Across those dreary wastes, whereon 
Swarmed the avengers from the Don, 
From Ural and Ukraine ? 
Not thine, brave Prince of Moskowa, 
Nor thine, advanced guard King Murat, 
Of Austerlitz and Arcola, 
The spirit to return ; 
But first in rallies and attacks, 
And last to yield, or turn their backs, 
And gayest at cold bivouacs, 
The man of Rome and Latium, 
Of Umbria and Samnium, 
The rear guard with Eugene ! 
v. 
| Land of the brave in days gone by! 
Thy heart is still the same, 
| Oppressors could not drain it dry, 
| Nor anarchists inflame. 
| And if of yore his Rome to save 
Her bravest leaped his steed 
Right down that deep sepulchral cave 
Which closed upon the deed, 
Doth not the old imperial land 
Its race of Curtius know 
In Cavour, Garibaldi, and 
Il Re Galantuomo ? 
Then never fear, thy way is clear, 
The night is past, the dra-v is here, 
Hail! mpire of the free! 
Down with the Sultan and his line! 
Up with the heirs of Constantine ! 
Stamboul for Italy ! 
—Bentley’s Miscellany. 








SONG. 
You ask me to remember when 
My heart first clung to thine ;— 
If wintry clouds hung o’er the sky, 
Or summer’s golden shine 2 
I only know in winter time 
It cloud not, dearest, be, 
For never yet a cloud has come 
Betwixt my love and me. 


You ask me to remember still 
The time when first we met ; 

But can you wonder if I all 
Those bygone hours forget 2 

So calmly have the years flown by, ‘ 
So bright has been my lot, 

I cannot recollect the time 
In which I loved thee not! 

— Welcome © :st. J. E. Carpenter. 
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WOLFF’S TRAVELS 

From The Christian Remembrancer. 
Travels and Adventures of the Rev. Joseph 
Wolf, D.D. LL.D. Vicar of Ile Brew- 
ers, near Taunton; late Missionary to the 
Jews and Muhammedans in Persia, Bok- 
hara, Cashmeer, etc., Vol. I. Second Edi- 


tion. London: Saunders and Otley. 
1860. 


THE great problem of the conversion of 
the Jews is one of those which has hitherto 
proved insoluble. In spite of the immense 
expenditure of money, and the incredible 
exertion of those engaged in the work, the 
Jew remains a Jew still, obstinately refusing 
to believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
promised Messiah. It is true, that in the 
Reports of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, we read of many 
of the sons of Abraham having embraced 
Christianity ; yet, if we are acquainted with 
the arcana of that society, we shall learn 
that few, very few, of these converts can be 
trusted ; and that the managers of the soci- 
ety have had to deplore the loss of some of 
their most promising converts, who have 
ended their connection with the society as 
swindlers, pickpockets, or in some other 
equally disreputable way. No one expresses 
more strongly his opinion on this point than 
Dr. Wolff, and no one can question his ex- 
perience: he tells us that he doubts the 
sincerity of the conversion of almost every 
Jew, unless there has been some special 
leading to Christianity, something very like 
amiracle. As an illustration of the tenac- 
ity of unbelief in the Jewish mind, when 
even outward influences were withdrawn, 
he tells us the curious story of the Da Costa 
family, showing how Jewish prejudice lay, 
as it were, hid in Jewish blood, where out- 
wardly the family had for generations been 
Christians. Uriel Da Costa was a Canon of 
the Cathedral of Oporto; he was descended 
from one of those numerous families of Jews 
who had been compelled to become Chris- 
tian by Cardinal Ximenes and the Inquis- 
itor Torquemada. The recollection that 
his ancestors were Jews never faded from 
his mind, and so strongly possessed him, 
that, calling his mother and relations to- 
gether, he said, “Is it not extraordinary 
that our ancestors have been Jews, and 
that they were forced to embrace the Ro- 
man Catholic religion? Come, let us read 
the Old Testament, and see what the Jews 
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believe.” Having done so, they with one 
consent agreed to fly to Amsterdam, and 
there renounce Christianity and embrace 
Judaism. The Judaism of modern times, 
however, little satisfied him ; he saw clearly 
that the Jews had made the Law of Moses 
of none effect through their tradition ; and 
he boldly rebuked his brethren. Such a 
mouth must be stopped; argument was 
tried, and failed; something more potent 
must be attempted; forty stripes save one 
were more than once laid on him, but with- 
out effect. Wearied at last with his own 
doubts, and the persecutions of his brethren, 
he put an end to his life, after writing his 
own memoirs, which he concludes with these 
words, ‘ Reader, be not angry with me, I 
sought the truth, but did not find it.”’* 

The only conversions on a large scale were 
those forced ones under the Spanish and 
Portuguese kings; numbers, like the Da 
Costa family, succumbed to the persecution ; 
others chose rather to die than receive bap- 
tism. In the latter case, the children of the 
slain were received as god-children into the 
most noble families in those countries, were 
called by the name of their adopted parents, 
and intermarried, equally with them, among 
the highest in the land. So universal had 
these intermarriages become in Portugal, 
that when King Joseph I. at the instigation 
of the Inquisitor, ordered that all Jews and 
their descendants should wear, by way of 
distinction, a yellow hat, the Marquis de 
Pombal presented himself at court with 
three yellow hats: on being questioned by 
the king, whom the three hats were for, 
answered, one for himself, one for the king, 
and the other for the inquisitor, all of whom 
had Jewish blood in their veins.f Dr. Frankl 
tells an equally curious story with that of 
Da Costa, in his book, ‘‘ The Jews in the 
East.” Dr. Frankl, a Jewish physician of 
Vienna, had gone out to visit his brethren 

* An equally singular reconversion took place 
in Da Costa’s family in 1820, one hundred and fifty 
years after the time of Uriel: Isaak Da Costa, a 
celebrated lawyer and poet, a man of great wealth 
and learning, who had been educated a Jew, hav- 
ing read the life of his ancestor Uriel, determined 
to examine the grounds of Christianity ; ‘Is it not 
extraordinary,’’ said he one day to his mother and 
family, ‘that our ancestors were brought up in 
the Christian religion? Come, and let us examine 
the merits of this religion;’’ they did so, and he 
and all his family embraced Christianity: he af- 
terwards became.a great preacher. 

+ Les Juifs en France, en Italie, et en Espagne, 
par M. Bédarride, p. 554, 
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in Judea, and to establish some charitable fession of Christianity, if certain induce- 
institution at Jerusalem. While at Con- ments are offered ? 

stantinople, in 1856, and present at the| In Germany another principle is at work, 
house of the Chacham Bashi, or Head Rabbi equally destructive of Judaism,—infidelity. 
of Turkey, a young man presented himself, | It is singular, as if a sort of retribution on 
and told a very singular history: he was a children for the sins of their fathers, that 
Spaniard by birth and education, arid had | the pantheistic and infidel schools of Ger- 
been brought up by his reputed father as a | many originated with Jews; the fathers, in 
stonemason; when twenty years of age, his the Middle Ages persecuted the Jews, put 
reputed father told him the real history of | hundreds of them to death on the slightest 
his birth; his father and mother were con- | pretences: the children of those murdered 
cealed Jews, living next door to the former, | are now paying back their wrongs by poison- 
to whom they had communicated the secret | ing the minds of Christians with pantheism 
of their race and religion ; in a fit of anger | and infidelity. From the time of Spinoza, 
the Christian donounced the Jew to the | the rationalistic school of so-called philoso- 
authorities, the officers of police came and | phy is indebted to Jews for its principles 
took away the Jew and his wife, put them | and expressions. Lower still in the scale 
in prison, from whence they never emerged. | of Jewish faith are the Jews of Prague; 
Though this youth had lived for twenty | there, not money, but caprice regulates pro- 
years as a Christion, ignorant till then that | fession of religion. “If a boy,” writes Dr. 
he was a Jew, no sooner did he know the | Wolff, who himself was there when a youth, 
fact than the old spirit led him to seck his | “if a boy does not get from his father what 
father’s religion, and renounce that in which | he wants, he says to him, Father, if you do 
he had been educated: he came to Constan- | not grant my request, I will hiich,” i.e. apos- 
tinople to profess Judaism.* With such a | tatize. 

people as this, real conversion must be rare; In speaking of converts to the Anglican 
indeed. Church at Jerusalem, Dr. Frankl says :— 


There is, however, a class of conversions} «+ The success of the mission is partly ow- 





by no means uncommon, both among the 
German Jews, and among those at Jeru- 
salem ; and that is, when such profession of 
Christianity brings some worldly advantage. 
In the east, covetousness is the leading prin- 
ciple of life; for money any deed will be 
done ; among the Jews it seems almost as if 
the sin of Judas Iscariot had become in- 
grained in the nation that crucified its 
Saviour: though now the action is reversed: 
he betrayed Christ for money; these are 
ready to confess him for the same. Dr. 
Frankl describes the wretched condition that 
Jews at Jerusalem are reduced to, in conse- 
quence of the abundance of the alms poured 
in upon them from Europe. The jmmense 
sums collected from the wealthy Jews of the 
west, supposed by them to go to educate 
the children, support the aged, minister to 
the sick, are embezzled by the collectors, 
and doled out to the community in just 
sufficient quantities to keep them in igno- 
rance, idleness, and filth. Can we wonder 
that among minds so degraded, there should 
be little difficulty in drawing many to a pro- 


* “ Jews in the East,” by Dr. Frankl, vol. i. p. 
73. 





ing to the Jews themselves. While the con- 
version of a Jew to Christianity causes a 
painful sensation, and excites surprise, in a 
German or Austrian community, the same 
event is regarded with considerable indiffer- 
ence by the Jews at Jerusalem. It may be 
that they have grown indifferent, owing to 
the frequency of the event, or that they are 
quite willing to make a present of the prose- 
lytes, who are usually not remarkable for 
their high moral principle, to the society. 
The family of a convert, though grieved at 
first, are soon reconciled to the change, and 
the family ties are not dissolved: he visits 
them, eats with them, he is still called 
‘Reb,’ and addressed by his Jewish name. 
The family knows that, in most cases, his 
inward convictions have remained un- 
changed, and I have heard them say, ‘ He 
will soon come back, after he has helped 
himself.’ Then there is great joy.”—Jews 
in the East, vol. ii. p. 55. 


In another place he says :— 


“It is notorious that many Jews go to 
Jerusalem for the express purpose of being 
baptized, because their baptism there is at- 
tended with greater advantage to themselves. 
It also frequently happens, that these relig- 
ious travellers receive baptism in the dif- 
ferent cities which thev visit on the way, 
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pereny as a preparatory process for their 
eing rebaptized at Jerusalem. The fol- 
lowing witticism from the lips of a Jew may 
be given as an illustration of Jewish-Polish 
humor, and of the operations of the Mis- 
sionary Society: ‘Baptism was the only 
good business we had, and who has spoiled 
it? The Jews themselves, by underselling 
one another.’ ”—Jews in the East, vol. ii. p. 54. 

This is a melancholy picture, but we can- 
not think it overdrawn, when we remem- 
ber the miserable exposure by Mr. Holman 
Hunt of the Hanna Hadoub business. Dr. 
Wolff confirms the fact of the general false- 
ness of the Jewish conversions; when at 
Gibraltar he was introduced to Mr. Ben 
Aruz, a wealthy Jew, respected by all the 
officers of the garrison as an honest man 
and a gentleman. During a conversation, 
Ben Aruz said to Wolff,— 


“T am very much obliged for the New 
Testament. I say always to my friend 
Cohen that Mr. Wolff is a very sensible 
man, of great talent, who gains much money, 
and eats well and drinks well, and believes 
in his heart what he likes: all the Jews in 
Gibraltar are a parcel of fools, who argue 
with you about the prophets and the law. 
I was in the world, and know the world very 
well; I have done myself, just what you, 
Mr. Wolff, are doing. I went about with 
bishops arm in arm; I lived many times in 
convents, and was the galant homme of all 
the ladies; but in the midst of all these 
things, in my heart I was a Jew—and so 
you are, Mr. Wolff—and you are right.” 

Afterwards, when quite alone, Ben Aruz 
said to Wolff,— 


“Mr. Wolff, Iam a man of honor, a man 
of secrecy, and I assure you with an oath, 
that I will not betray you—but tell me sin- 
eerely, do you believe in Jesus Christ ?”— 
Wolff, vol. i. pp. 155, 156. 

No wonder poor single-hearted Mr. Lewis 
Way, to whom the Jews Society owes so 
much, got repeatedly duped and cheated by 
his Jewish converts. On his joining the 
society, and giving it £20,000 to free it from 
debt, he took sixteen Jews into his house, 
and baptized them all; but soon after their 
baptism they stole his silver spoons, and 
one of them, Josephson by name, was trans- 
ported to Australia, having forged Mr. 
Way’s signature. ‘ Noble Lewis Way,” 


says Dr. Wolff, “had one Jew still under 
his care, a young man of extraordinary tal- 
Solomon, whose 


ents, named Nehemiah 
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beard he had shaved off; and, after he had 
got him instructed in Greek and Latin, he 
had him ordained deacon by Dr. Burgess, 
bishop of S. David’s.” Solomon was sent 
out as a missionary, but returned to Mr. 
Way pretending that he had doubts respect- 
ing the trinity. Way sent him to Scott, the 
commentator; after this he was ordained 
priest, when suddenly he ran away, having 
drawn on the society for £300, and was 
never heard of afterwards. 

On the other hand, the faith of the Jew in 
his old religion is striking and powerful. 
An old Russian Jew, travelling to Jerusalem 
to await the coming of the Messiah, met 
Wolffat Alexandria; Wolff told him that he, 
too, was going to Jerusalem to convert the 
Jews to Christianity; Yehiel replied, “ Sir, 
none will be converted; for we have been 
scattered now for more than seventeen hun- 
dred years among all nations, persecuted 
and despised; our holy city destroyed; and 
the seventeen hundred years have been 
passed in constant aud continual endeavor by 
the Gentiles to persuade us that Jesus was 
the Messiah; but, at the end of the seven- 
teen hundred years we disbelieve it still!” 
He added, ‘Centuries and centuries have 
passed since Christians have tried to con- 
vert us, by pouring out our blood, and by 
persecuting us; and centuries and centuries 
have passed, and yet we stand a people sep- 
arated from the nations, and exclaim every 
day, ‘ Hear, Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord!’” No doubt the fearful persecutions 
to which the Jews were subject in the Mid- 
dle Ages have passed down in memory to 
the Jews of the present day, with every ad- 
dition that tradition could give : “‘ Nothing 
is spared, commonly, in Jewish families, to 
inspire early in the mind of a child the hor- 
ror of the Christianname. The name alone; 
the sight of those things which bear the 
name ; the appearance of a church, an image, 
across—above all, the meeting with a priest ; 
even those things which meet respect from a 
savage, viz., a funeral procession, or a new- 
born infant, provoke the Jew even to blas- 
phemies and curses against the Gcim,” i.e., 
Christians.* The few bright examples of 
converted Jews, like the Abbé Ratisbonne, 
or Libermann, seem to have had a special 

* Viedu R. P. Libermann p. 8. Libermann was 


a Jewish convert, founder of the Society of the Sa- 
cred Heart of Mary. 
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leading of the Spirit of God, and to have | 
been brought to belief without the external 
aid of socicties or missionaries. 


AND ADVENTURES. 


told ** the Duchess of Weimar, and the whole 
‘court of Weimar, and other visitors of the 


The like | Spa of Kissengen, would frequently take 


special leading Wolff believes to have been | him from the arms of his nurse, carry him 


manifested in his own case. 

We have thought it right to enter into 
these preliminary remarks in order to ex- 
plain the condition of the people to whom 
Dr. Wolff specially addressed himself—to 
whom he was sent as a missionary; there 
will be seen from this, also, one reason for 
the want of success that attended his labors. 
For in some respects he was singularly qual- 
ified for a missionary among the Jews: him- 
self a Jew, of Oriental habits, speaking 
twelve or fourteen languages, of unbounded 
energy, and unquestioned sincerity, we 
should have said he was precisely the man 
for the work ; yet what, actually, has been 
the fruit of his labors among his own coun- 
trymen ? 

It is time, however, to introduce Dr. Wolff 
more particularly to our readers : before do- 
ing so we must say something of the state of 
the Jewish nation. The whole people may 
be divided into three great classes, known as 
the Sephardim, Aschkenasim, and the Kara- 
ites. The two former are more generally 
known as Portuguese Jews and German 
Jews ; they differ very materially from each 
other, both in religious customs and in the 
pronunci: .tion of the Hebrew language: there 
is, in the pronunciation of the alphabet itself, 
as much difference between these two bodies 
as there is in the pronunciation of the Latin 
alphabet between an Englishman and a for- 
eigner. In religious matters the Sephardim 
are much more strict than the Aschkenasim. 
These are, again, respectively subdivided 
into a multitude of smaller sects. The Ka- 
raites form a distinct class, though small in 
numbers ; their peculiarity consists in their 
rejection of tradition, and a careful regard 
for the sacred Scriptures. Speaking gen- | 
erally, we may say that the Jews of Asia, | 
Africa, and Portugal, and Turkey in Europe, 
are Sephardim ; and the rest of Europe are 
Aschkenasim ; Jerusalem being considered | 
common ground for all. Dr. Wolff is, of 
course, a German Jew, claiming descent from 
the sacerdotal tribe of Levi: 
first Rabbi of Weilersbach, in Bavaria, when 
Wolff was born in 1795. 


on the invasion of the French, the family 


came to Kissengen, at which plece we are 


his father was | 


Flying from thence | 


about, and show him to each other as a 
prodigy ” of beauty. It was at a Christian 
school at Halle that Wolff began to learn 
with his brother Jacob Leeb. Two beings 
banda unlike could not be found; while the 
former was eagerly drinking in all the 
| knowledge he could, the latter, who was a 
great deal cleverer, was more closely follow- 
ing the traditions of his fathers, and was 
making money by petty traffic in old school- 
books, pins, and needles—his great ambition 
being to set up in the hereditary old-clothes 
line of business ; a proceeding Wolff had no 
inclination for. 

Far more did he love to sit and listen to 
his father the rabbi and his friends tell of 
the ancient glory of Israel, and of the mighty 
future that is yet to come. He heard, too, 
of the great rabbis and doctors of the Jew- 
ish law; men whose names were handed 
down to the reverence and respect of pos- 
terity. Le was told how Moses-ben-Mai- 
mon, when a youth, vexed at his own igno- 
|rance and stupidity, left his father’s house, 
| went to the synagogue, and prostrated him- 
isclf before the ark where the Law of Moses 
was, and remained whole nights in prayer 
to God for ability to know and understand 
wisdom ; how his prayer was heard, and he 
became the celebrated Maimonides, the great- 
est of the rabbis, the friend of the Arabian 
philosopher Averroés, physician to the Kha- 
lif, renowned as well by Mohammedans as 
Jews; and Wolff longed to become a great 
preacher and rabbi like him. Strange ly 
enough he heard them speak, too, of the 
grandeur of the Roman empire; the mag- 
/nificence of the city of Rome; of the pope 
and the cardinals; till Wolff hung in doubt 
whether he should remain a Jew and become 
|a great rabbi, or whether he should go to 

tome and become pope; having no doubt 
‘but that he could do either. Vanity, an 
/egregious opinion of himsclf, and a corre- 
'sponding contempt for the majority of his 
fellow-men, has been Mr. Wolfl’s besetting 
sin, as himself confesses it, all his life. A 
‘sin, and a great one, it is, without doubt; 
yet it is wonderful how it gets a man on in 
the world, especially when he is conscious 
that he can only accomplish greatness by 
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dint of unwearied exertion ; it is a spur that 
keeps the steed ever on his mettle, and car- 
ries him bravely through many a hardship 
and difficulty, before which others, perhaps 
of greater ability but less ambition, would 
succumb. Such characters are little troubled 
with that inconvenient quality that keeps so 
many in the background—modesty. Dr. 
Wolff was one of these, and he has the can- 
dor to tell us so; perhaps this very failing 
may have led him to inquire after Christian- 
ity. However it was, the leading to Chris- 
tianity was internal, unaccompanied by any 
external inducements. Curiously enough, his 
desire to know something of Jesus of Naz- 
areth was excited from hearing the Talmu- 
dical account of the death of Titus, the de- 
stroyer of Jerusalem. In this story the great 
Onkelos is-said to have raised up Titus, and 
asked him how he would treat the Jews; 
Titus said he would torture them: Jesus is 
then raised, and asked the same question ; 
He replies, “ Treat them well.” This his- 
tory made a deep impression on Wolff, and 
he asked his father who this Jesus was? 
His father replied that he was a Jew of the 
greatest ability, who was put to death for 
pretending to be the Messiah. Wolff thought, 
perhaps, he was a prophet, and put to death 
when innocent. It was, however, from a 
barber, named Spiess, that he first got the 
real answer. ‘I will tell you,” said old 
Spiess, with his stern look, “who the real 
Messiah was: he was Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Son of God, whom your ancestors have cru- 
cified, as they did the prophets of old. Go 
home and read Isaiah liii., and you will be 
convinced that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 
Wolff declares that the effect of these words 
was like a flash of lightning upon his mind; 
he was convinced, and struck dumb. He 
read the chapter, and asked his father of 
whom the prophet spoke. His father an- 
swered not, but gave him such a look that 
he dared not ask again. He afterwards 
heard weeping in the next room, and his 
father say to his mother, ‘ God have mercy 
upon us, our son will not long remain a Jew. 
He is continually walking about and think- 
ing, which is not natural.” Next morning 
Wolff ran off to the Lutheran minister, and 
said to him, “I will become a Christian and 
a preacher; will you teach me Latin and 
French?” He was then but seven years 
old, so the minister was obliged to refuse to 
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teach him. At eleven he was sent to the 
Protestant Lyceum at Stuttgardt. Before 
going his father asked him what he wished 
to learn? He said, “‘ Greek; that I may 
become a physician and a preacher like Mai- 
monides.” The old Jews who were present 
stroked their beards, and said, ‘‘ Woe, woe, 
woe! your son will not remain a Jew; he 
will be mixed up with the Gentiles, and go 
the way of all the Gentiles.” 

This dread of learning seems to be a char- 
acteristic of modern Judaism ; even that art 
in which the medieval Jews excelled, viz., 
medicine, is little practised. Bred up in the 
notion that all true wisdom is contained in 
the Law, and that the Talmud alone contains 
the proper explanation of it, the Jews sys- 
tematically eschew other knowledge, except- 
ing that which aids business. Besides, they 
see continually that a further acquaintance 
with European literature has, in many cases, 
led to infidelity, and they naturally dread the 
effect upon their children of an extension of 
learning. When, therefore, they find any of 
their children showing a taste for reading, 
they check it, and bid them study the Tal- 
mud—a book utterly unadapted to a mind 
at all conversant with modern European lit- 
erature. Oriental in its origin, the Talmud 
is thoroughly so in its character. Its strange 
stories and quaint parables are precisely that 
style of instruction which the Semitic na- 
tions of the East to this day give to their 
children ; entirely differing from all West- 
ern ideas and systems; nay, we may add, 
they seem, to a Western mind, nothing else 
but extravagant fiction. Were they merely 
read as entertaining and instructive para- 
bles, like A%sop’s fables, or were a selection 
made of them, and the extravagancies left 
out, perhaps much might be read with profit ; 
but when it is taught as a matter of faith 
that all learning is confined to the Talmud, 
and its statements are to be received as the 
only explanations of divine truth, a really 
thoughtful and devout mind must doubt, and 
an irreverent one scoff at, what it finds there. 
We do not wonder fhat among the German 
Jews there is sucha large amount of infidel- 
ity, and that rationalistic books are much 
read among them. The reaction on the 
mind which has thrown off, as puerile and 
incredible, the legends of the Talmud, stops 
not till it disbelieves all miracles likewise, 
and seizes upon a rationalistic interpreta- 
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tion as the only true one. The general 


boulever sement caused by the French Revo- 
lution, very materially increased this scepti- 
cism, and sect minds doubting which would 
otherwise have continued in traditionary be- 
lief: there is a closer connection between 
politics and faith than theologians are wont 
to take into consideration. As long as men 
were members of a political party, and re- 
ceived their doctrines on the authority of 
their party chiefs, spoke, wrote, argued, 
voted, according to the principles of their 
party, they relied, not on their own judg- 
ment, but on authority: once let the party 
leaders forsake their principles, and the party 
is gone; a school may remain, but party is 
broken up; because, each one now judging 
for himself, abjures authority ; he may fol- 
low a party leader, but only so long as he 
agrees with him. Almost unconsciously the 
mind follows out in religion what it has al- 
ready worked out in politics ; it no more re- 
ceives its faith on authority; it must exam- 
ine for itself; it may arrive at conclusions 
strictly orthodox, perfectly in accordance 
with ancient creeds, but it does so on its 
own judgment, not, as before, on the au- 
thority of others. 

The political revolutions of the end of last 
century and the commencement of this, had 
already reached the Jewish community in the 
time of Wolfi’s boyhood; Moses Lazarus 
Cohen, a cousin of Wolff, with whom he 
went to live, was ‘*a Jew of the modern 
style, rather leaning towards infidelity. He 
read the writings of Emmanuel Kant, Schil- 
ler, and Gothe; and he rather liked the 
idea of Wolff’s love of study, and introduced 
him to the Lyceum of the Roman Catho- 
lics.” Ifere he heard the lecturer speak of 
the missionary labors of §. Francis Xavier, 
8. Ignatius Loyola, and others; he went 
home and said to Cohen and his wife, “ My 
mind is made up; I will become a Christian, 
and a Jesuit; and I will preach the Gospel 
in foreign lands, like Francis Xavier!” Co- 
hen laughed, but his wife was very angry, 
threw a poker at him, cursed him, and turned 
him out of the house. 

Wolff now commenced a series of wander- 
ings from place to place, from seminary to 
seminary, from university to university, that 
completely puzzles an Englishman, accus- 
tomed to the regular school and college edu- 
cation of his own country: the reader is at 
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/ once thrown back to ideas of medizval -hab- 
,its, when students migrated from Oxford to 
the Sorbonne, from the Sorbonne to Sala- 
manca or Padua, ad discendas fideliter in- 
genuas artes ; it reads to us so strange, that 
\a boy of from twelve to twenty should be 
|found roaming about from place to place, 
gaining a precarious livelihood by teaching 
Hebrew, learning Latin, French, and Italian, 
| that, whatever allowances may be made for 
| the peculiarities of German student life, we 
| cannot with our English notions, quite com- 
|prehend it. ‘ He arrived at Frankfort-on- 
|the-Maine, where he found the Jews com- 
| plete infidels, and the Protestants the same. 
So he remained there only a few months, 
| teaching Hebrew to get money, that he 
,might travel further; and then he came to 
| Halle, where he fell in with some professors, 
,who were Rationalists.” ‘ He left Halle in 
the year 1810 [he would then be only fifteen 
years of age], and came to Prague, in Bo- 
hemia. . . . Wolff left Prague for Vienna, 
jand from Vienna he went to Presburg, and 
,then came back to Vienna, when every 
farthing of his money was gone.” Here an 
| officer of the Austrian army accidentally met 
| him, and allowed him to stay with him six 
,weeks. Next he sets out for Munich: on 
his way thither, he came to Mdlk, a cele- 
brated monastery of the Benedictine Friars. 
‘“Tfe had read in novels, and heard even 
‘from Jews, that monasteries are the seats of 
learning, where one can improve one’s self 
in science and religion. He therefore went 
to the prior, whose name was Father Chris- 
topher, and spoke to him in Latin. Tere 
he was allowed ten florins a week and his 
food, on condition that he taught Hebrew 
\to the students. The latter, however, did 
not like Wolff, and frequently set on their 
cook, who, he tells parenthetically, “ was a 
very handsome woman,” to tease him. One 
day she asked him if he would eat pork ? 
/On his saying “yes,” she began to sing a 
\ribald song, the burden of which was, 
|‘ Moses is dead.” ‘On hearing this song, 
| Wolff became so angry, that he gave the 
| woman a slap on the face, and fled from the 
/monastery, and came to Munich.” At Mu- 
nich the Jews were most kind to him; he 
‘went to the gymnasium to study Latin, 
Greek, history, and also dancing; all of 
which is prescribed by Government. The 
‘latter accomplishment Wolff could never 
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master,,so they set him to learn drawing, 
—with equally bad success. “So he left | 
Munich, after a residence of six months, and 
came to Anspach, where he fell in with Prot- | 
estant professors, all of whom were infidels.” 
Here he read the “ Wolffenbiittelsche Frag- | 
mente, which completely disgusted him with | 
Protestantism, and determined him to be} 
baptized into no other Christian Church but 
the Roman Catholic.” “At last Wolff 
came, in 1811, to Saxe Weimar, where he 
was kindly patronized by Johannes Falk, 
then Counsellor of Legation at Weimar, at 
that time a complete Pantheist.” ‘One 
day, he was walking out with Falk, when a 
gentleman, with a commanding and wonder- 
ful countenance, came towards them. Wolff 
said to Falk, ‘I am sure this is Gothe;’ 
Falk said, ‘How do you know that?’ 
Wolff replied, ‘I have read his ‘‘ Egmont” 
and I judge from that. For only a man 
with such a countenance could have written 
“ Egmont.”’” Wolff liked Weimar, but not 
its religious tone, so he proceeded to Heidel- 
berg. From Heidelberg, he went to the fa- 
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Father Giinter for this saying. “This Wolff 
declined to do; so he left the place, and ar- 
rived at Prague, in Bohemia.” 


“As Wolff was passing a Church at 
Prague, he heard a Franciscan friar preach- 
ing very beautifully, and stayed to listen. 
After the sermon was over, he went into the 
vestry, and told who he was; whereupon 
the Franciscan friar spoke very kindly, and 
introduced him to Bishop Hain, to the Prel- 
ate Caspar Royko, and to Professor Ulman, 
professor of the Hebrew language. When 
Wolff had related the story of his residence 
at Soleure, the bishop, and the rest of the 
gentleman said, ‘Thou art not a common 
Jew; we shall write to Soleure, to Father 
Giinter, and, if all is as thou sayest, we shall 
instantly baptize you.’ This they did, and 
Father Giinter wrote a very faith‘ul letter 
in answer, stating the facts as Wolff had 
stated them; and so Wolff obtained his wish, 
and was baptized at Prague, by the most 
Reverend Leopold Zalda, Abbot of the Ben- 
edictine monastery, called Emaus, on the 
13th September, 1812, being then seventeen 
years of age. His godfathers were Joseph 
Veith, and Charles Morawetz, and he re- 
ceived the name of ‘Joseph.’ Hethen went 








mous monastery called Santa Maria Einsied- 
len, in the canton of Schwytz, in Switzerland, 
where he gained some money by teaching 
Hebrew and Chaldean; with this he trav- 
elled to Soleure, where he lodged with an- 
other student named Biederman, both at- 
tending the lectures on philosophy at the 
college. Wolff and Biederman were great 
friends, so great that Wolff was induced to 
confide to the latter the secret that he was a 
Jew: this communication took place after 
they had gone to bed. ‘ Biederman was so 
frightened that he screamed, and leaped out 





to Leutmeritz; when he was comfirmed by 
ithe Bishop of Leutmeritz ; and he received 
‘at his confirmation the names of ‘ Stanislaus 
| Wenceslaus,’ which, however, he has never 
jused.”—Vol. i. pp. 20, 21. 

| Wolff's wanderings did not end with his 


baptism ; he was sent with some monks to 


(Emaus of Klattau, to form a Lyceum. 


Here ‘his popularity drew down upon him 
the jealousy of the monks;” so he set off 


| for Vienna, intending to study Arabic, Chal- 


| dean, Persian, Syriac, as well as philosophy 


and theology. Here he was patronized by 








of bed; the noise of which roused the land- | the famous Count Stolberg, who with Bishop 
lord and landlady, who came in their night- | Sailer, the “ Fenelon of Germany,” were at 
dresses into the room, and said, ‘ What is | the head of a school in the Roman Catholic 
the matter ;—is the devil here among you?’ |Church. They adhered strictly to the dog- 
Biederman exclaimed, ‘Worse than that; | mas of the Church, but rejected the opiniones 
Wolff is a Jew!’ They were greatly | pie; “their minds revolted at the notion of 
shocked, but Wolff calmed them in a most | worship being addressed to any but the Most 
wonderful manner by what he said.” He! High, through Jesus Christ. ‘They be- 
was from that time watched ; and one day, | lieved in the infallibility of the Church, but 
before dinner, when the family were turning | denied that of the pope.” Stolberg exercised 
their faces toward a Virgin and Child, Wolff! a very great influence in forming Wolff’s 
turned his toward the window; “ Sir,” said | theological opinions, and it was the holding 
the landlady, “‘ our Lord God is not near the | of these religious opinions, aided by his own 
window: Our Lord is here”—pointing to inordinate vanity, that led to his dismissal 
theimage. Wolffindignantly replied, “Our from the Collegio Romano, and his final 
Lord is everywhere; this is only a piece of separation from the Roman Church. At the 
wood.” He was required to beg pardon of house of Stolberg, Wolff remained many 
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months, and only left it when the approach 
of the French army broke up the house- 
hold. Then he went to Tiibingen, where he 
studied at the university for about a year. 
After this he set out for Rome, travelling in 
primitive manner, on foot, with a knapsack. 
At Pisa, his means were exhausted, a 
stranger, however, advanced money for him 
to take him to Rome. On entering the Pa- 
pal States, he a saw cross planted, with the 
Papal arms in the centre, under the word 
“ Pax;” a little further on, as a sort of set- 
off to this, was a gallows, with criminals 
hanging on it. 

On the 5th September, 1816, Wolff en- 
tered the Collegio Romano. It is at this 
college that all the distinguished ecclesias- 
tics are educated. ‘“ Among others, there 
was Count Ferretti, the present Pope Pius 
IX., a mild, pious, liberal-minded young 
man, who was well acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Savonarola, and warmly recommended 
them to Wolff.”* Of the discipline, instruc- 
tion, management, Wolff bears the highest 
testimony. No part of his life appears to 
have left such pleasing recollections as that 
passed in the Collegio. 


“‘ Wolff is anxious here to have his opin- 
ion of the Roman College thoroughly under- 
stood. Differing, as he constantly did, from 
both teachers and pupils, in theological views, 

. - » he must yet uphold to admiration, the 
moral and religious training he witnessed in 
those establishments. Neither in the Col- 
legio Romano, nor in the Propaganda, did 
he ever hear an indecent observation, either 
from priests, prefects, or pupils; nor see one 
single act of immorality. <A strict surveil- 


lance was the system of the Collegio Romano. | 


The prefect called the pupils every day for 
the rosary prayer, and closed the doors of 
their rooms in the evening. On his opening 


the door, and awakening them in the morn- 


* This fact contains the key to understanding 
the proceedings of Pius IX. ‘The liberal reforms 
which he attempted in 1848, were devised on the 
plan that Savonarola had attempted at Florence, 
and, like his they failed ; and failed from the same 


cause. Both ignored the elements ef selfishness, | 


ambition, covetousness, and malice, that are found 
so universally in man. Disinterested themselves, 
anxious only for the good of others, they thought 
that if they could ventilate their schemes of bene- 
fiting mankind, their countrymen would joyfully 
accept their plans, and join with them, heart and 
soul, to carry them out. How wofully disap- 
pointed Pope Pius IX. was, every one, who re- 
members the flight to Gaeta in 1848 and the ac- 
companying events, well knows. For an account 
of Savonarola, see Christian Remembrancer, vol. 
XXXVI. p. 469, et seg. 
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ing, one of them had to recite the litany of 
the Virgin Mary, and the rest to cry, Ora 
pro nobis. After this they went to the pri- 
vate chapel, and read a meditation taken 
from the book of the Jesuit Segneri, which 
contains many good and beautiful things. 
But the description of Hell and Paradise 
there given, is the same Wolff once heard 
in a Rabbinical book, and in a Surah of the 
Koran. During recreation, after the first 
studies of the day were over, the pupils, in- 
variably accompanied by the prefect, walked 
out, and visited several churches, perform- 
ing a silent prayer, for a few minutes, in 
each of them. After which they went to the 
Porta Pia, in the Quirinal, where there is 
always a gathering both of the inhabitants 
of Rome and visitors. There they might 
meet, any day, cardinals, prelates, princes, 
noblemen; their own friends, and strangers 
from foreign lands;—Germans, Spaniards, 
English, French,—even travellers from 
Chaldea, Abyssinia, Jerusalem, etc.; and 
thence they returned to the college, when 
after a prayer each pupil retired to his own 


























room for further study. In the evening 
again, they assembled in the corridor of the 
| building, when their friends in the town vis- 
ited them, and they conversed freely on any 
matter they pleased. Then followed supper, 
and then, before they retired to rest, they 
/went again to the chapel, where a portion 
|of the gospel, and meditations from Seg- 
‘neri, or Rodriguez, were read aloud. Such 
}was the daily routine of the Collegio Ro- 
|mano, varied, as has been seen, during va- 
' cations, by expeditions into the country, and 
/even temporary absences ; and in the Propa- 
ganda, to which Wolff went afterwards, the 
regulations were very similar, only with this 
addition, that, in the time of recreation, let- 
ters from all parts of the world were read, 
giving accounts, both of the progress of mis- 
sionaries, and of their complaints that there 
should be so few laborers in the vineyard.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 83, 84. 

All this excellent discipline, however, had 
not the effect of curing Wolff’s vanity, and 
high opinion of himself. We find him con- 
tradicting professors in lecture, and enun- 
ciating his opinion whenever any thing was 
said that he disapproved of. Imagine such 
a scene as the following in an Oxford lec- 
ture-room; Piatti, professor of Dogmatics, 
was lecturing on Predestination,— 


“ Wolff sat near him, at his right hand, 
when Piatti dictated the following words: 
‘My dear hearers,—this is a most perplex- 
ing subject ; I therefore must give you a pre- 
cautionary warning. The question of pre- 
‘destination is a very difficult one ; therefore 
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you must neither take the Scripture, nor the 


athers as your guide, but the infallible de- | 


cision of the Roman pontiffs. For Pius V. 
has declared, in one of his bulls, that if any 
one should say that the opinion of 8. Augus- 
tine on predestination has the same author- 
ity as the decision of the popes, he shall be 
Anathema!’ Wolff at once-took fire, and 
said before them all; ‘Do you believe the 
infallibility of the pope?’ The professor 
said, ‘Yes.? Wolff said, ‘I do not.’”—vVol. 
i. p. 75. 

Again,— 

‘At another time the question was pro- 
posed whether Jansenius was a heretic? 
The rector said, ‘One cannot exactly say 
that, for he says, at the end of his work, 
that he submits every thing he wrote to the 
decree of the Church. But if the Church 
had burnt him, she would have done well.’ 
Whereupon Wolff exclaimed, ‘The Church 
has no right to burn.’ The rector said, ‘ How 
do you prove that?’ Wolff said, ‘It is clear 
—it is not allowed to murder—* Thou shalt 
not kill.”’ The rector said, ‘ May a shep- 
herd kill a wolf when he enters the flock ?’ 
Wolff replied, ‘A man is not a beast.? The 
rector replied, ‘Seventeen popes have done 
it!’ Joseph Wolff replied, ‘Seventeen 
popes have done wrong.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 95. 

One day they went to a Franciscan mon- 
astery on the festival of 8. Francis; a friar 
preached; in the course of his sermon he 
said, “Francis of Assissi has taken upon 
himself the sins of the whole world.” Wolf, 
on coming out of the church, said to his fel- 
low-collegian, “That Franciscan friar is a 
jackass.” To which they all agreed. 

It certainly bears out Wolff’s assertion of 
the excellent patience, kindness, and for- 
bearance of the Collegio, that Wolff was tol- 
erated so long, and allowed to use his tongue 
with the freedom he did. By his own ac- 
count he was petted and noticed by all the 
great men at Rome, being an especial fa- 
vorite with Cardinal Litta; even the pope 
took a deep interest in him ; on his first in- 
terview with the latter, Pius said to him, 
“You are my son... . I shall give direc- 
tions for your reception” (into the Collegio 
Romano) ; ‘‘ Wolff was told that his admis- 
sion there was an unprecedented act of fa- 
vor; and that the pope had sent for the 
rector and specially recommended him.” 
“Wolff gently and caressingly patted his 
holiness on the shoulder, saying, ‘I love 
your holiness! Give me your blessing.’” 
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imate cause of his dismissal from the Col- 
legio Romano, and from Rome itself. 


“ One day, indeed, matters became quite 
boisterous at table in the Collegio Romano. 
One of the pupils said, ‘ Wolff, how could 
you pat the pope’s shoulders? Are ycu not 
aware that the pope isGod?’ Wolff became 
as red as a turkey-cock, and said, ‘ How can 
you dare to say such a thing? the pope is 
dust of the earth, polvere della terra. If he 
was God, I could not have touched him.’ 
All the collegians, and the professors, and 
rectors, and vice-rectors, rose from their 
seats, and exclaimed, ‘ Wolff, what are you 
saying?’ Wolff said, ‘ This fellow called 
the pope God; and I say he is dust of the 
earth; who is right?’ One answered, ‘ Is 
it not said, Ye are Gods?’ Wolff said, 
‘Yes, which shall be broken to pieces!’ 
Another said, ‘He is God on earth, for he 
has all power in heaven, and on earth, and 
in purgatory;’ and again, another said, 
‘One may call him God, in a large sense.’ 
Wolff replied, ‘I shall not call the pope 
God, either in a large or a small sense: he 
is dust of the earth.’ Another said, ‘He 
may be called God in a most pious sense ;’ 
and to Wolfl’s utter surprise, every one of 
the most learned men belonging to the court 
of Rome defended and supported the expres- 
sion. 

“But here one frank confession must be 
made. It may well be asked, why did Wolff 
always attack the abuses and irrelevant points 
of the Church of Rome, when he was only a 
pupil in the place for a particular object ? 
Protestants, as well as Roman Catholics, 
advised him not to do so. Niebuhr, Stol- 
berg, and Cardinal Litta, as well as many 
others, all agreed on this point. They said, 
‘You, Wolff, are only a pupil ; you are neither 
bishop nor priest: be quiet till you have 
heard more, and have a position.’ 

‘Wolff answers frankly, that though he 
hopes that love for Divine truth has been 
one of his ruling motives from his youth up- 
wards; yet his great enemies all through 
life have been—vanity and ambition; cher- 
ished and encouraged alike by injudicious 
friends and covert foes. He owns that dur- 
ing his life at Rome, his vanity made him 
believe that he knew every thing better than 
those by whom he was surrounded ; and as 
people told him he was like Luther in out- 
ward appearance, he resolved, if possible, to 
be a Luther also in his stormy and wild ca- 
reer; while, at the same time, his insatiable 
ambition made him wish and aim at becom- 
ing pope, as he once openly avowed in the 
college ; and being then an admirer of Greg- 


jory VIL, he said he wished to be like him 
This ‘patting of his holiness” was the prox- | in daring and firmness, but to do exactly the 
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contrary to what he did, and to signalize 
himself by abolishing celibacy, and the wor- 
ship of the saints. He even told his fellow- 
pupils of the name he intended to assume 
when pope, namely, Hildebrandus I.!”— 
Vol. i. pp. 91, 92. 

After this explosion it was considered im- 
possible for Wolff to remain any longer at 
the Collegio; not only was it seen that he 
would not submit his own opinions to those 
in authority, but that the moral effect upon 
the pupils rendered it imperative to remove 
him: he was sent for by Cardinal Litta, who 
told him in the kindest manner the deter- 
mination of the authorities; “ And though 
I feel as if my right arm was being cut off, 
it is better that I should lose my right arm 
than my whole body; so you must leave us, 
for if you remain longer, you will spoil all 
the rest.” He was taken before the Inqui- 
sition, and examined there; he found, of 
course, that all his rash expressions, his cor- 
respondence, were known, and had been re- 
ported to the authorities; but, throughout, 
every thing was “ correctly reported, and no 
injustice was done to him.” “ With the 
opinions he entertained, many of which were 
totally in opposition to those taught at Rome, 
he certainly never was a Roman Catholic, in 
the sense which could have justified the Pro- 
paganda in sending him out as a mission- 
ary.” The pope’s courier, and a guard of 
twenty-five gens-d’arme, and a member of 
the Inquisition, escorted Wolff out of Rome. 
He was furnished with letters to Lante, Car- 
dinal Legate at Bologna, and the papal nun- 
cio at Vienna. We may forgive Wolff for 


feeling his mind “ overclouded with gloom,” | 


under these circumstances, but we can hardly 
forgive his attempt to pick the pocket of his 


conductor of the instructions respecting him- | 


self, or of opening the letters entrusted to | 
him. To his shame, he found himself spoken | 
of with the same unvarying kindness he had | 
ever experienced, and the account of his | 
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problem. We are not accustomed to see a 
youth of fifteen or sixteen acting the part of 
a professor, and lecturing a class of young 
men, some probably older than himself, in 
the Oriental languages. Such distinction, 
while it fed his vanity, stimulated his ambi- 
tion, and led him to an incredible amount 
of exertion. The boy is often the father of 
the man; the taste for wandering, begun in 
boyhood, has remained with the man to his 
sixty-fifth year; and prompts him now, at 
an age when most men wish for rest and 
ease, to go forth to new missionary enter- 
prises, into countries hitherto unexplored by 
a priest of the English Church. That Wolff 
never was a Roman Catholic, in the Ultra- 
montane sense, is probably owing to the 
same cause, as well as the influence of Count 
Stolberg. He had picked up his education 
at various places, uader every kind of in- 
structor, Jew, Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Pantheist, Rationalist; necessarily he was 
jobliged to judge and choose for himself; 
there was no regular training of his mind, 
no mental discipline ; unless, then, there was 
a special quality of disposition to lead him 
| to defer to authority for the resolution of 
doubt, and to seek from it repose of soul in 
|the conflict of opinions, the natural result 
/would be an independence of thought and 
|speech, an eclecticism, quite fatal to sub- 
‘mission to an arbitrary authority like the 
‘Roman Church. We do not say that such a 
mind resists authority, or denies it ; we only 
say that it will not admit its power to enun- 
ciate arbitrary decrees, or articles of faith, 
unsupported by evidence. As an instance 
|of what we mean, let us take the following 
ney from Wolff’s life: being asked, when 











| 


la pupil at the Collegio Romano, what study 


he liked best, he replied, ‘* The study of the 
Bible in the original tongues.” Cardinal 
della Somaglia told him he must not rely too 
much upon that; he must remember that 
the Church is the interpreter of Scripture :— 


dismissal just and true. | 
We have given a rapid sketch of the early} ‘‘‘ I will give you an instance ; there isa 
life of Dr. Wolf, in something like consecu- | Word in one of the Prophets (he knew not 
tive order, we have traced his wanderings | rec Pao nega gl elo) 
from place to place, till our readers, like ‘dispute about it, whether it means “ Virgin,” 
ourselves, are probably lost in a sort of hazy | or not: and people could not agree, until 
wonder, how a boy of his age could manage the pope was asked; and the pope decided 
to live on during those seven or eight years that it meant “ Virgin” and then the dispute 
of constant move and change; mere exist- | wasat anend. So, you see, the Hebrew lan- 
ence under such circumstances becomes a S¥age is an ornament for a priest, but no 
necessity: for the pope at last must de- 
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cide every thing.’ 

most unpardonable sneer, ‘How can the 

— decide, if he does not know He- 
rew ?’?”——Vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 

In this case the authoritative decision was 
perfectly right, but, because it was not 
based on a knowledge of the subject, it 
added to his mind no weight at all. To one 
brought up in the habit of constant deference 
to authority, no answer could be more con- 
vincing. The former will, however, implic- 
itly acknowledge and obey authority (e.g., 
that of the English Church) when it is 
convinced that its doctrines and claims are 
all capable of proof. 

It will probably be a matter of wonder with 
many, how the Propaganda could so long tol- 
erate such a wayward spirit as that of Wolff; 
how it could ever hope to make out of such 
materials a champion of the Church of Rome. 
The prospect, certainly, was not promising ; 
but Rome knows her work; out of very un- 
likely lumps she has shaped many a vessel to 
her honor. She knows how to infuse an 
esprit de corps into her servants; she knows 
what place, what people they are fit for; 
and she sends them there. Her real power, 
her immense moral influence, and her ex- 
ternal authority, while they bind the mind, 
also relieve it from a load of personal re- 
sponsibility, and smooth down heaps of diffi- 
culties. Removed from an atmosphere of 
doubt, relieved from the presence of those 
who would question and dispute her .sole 
title to authority, the mind forgets its own 
previous questionings, and is too glad to 
rest on that authority, which it before was 
ready to dispute, and to use thats an argu- 
ment, against which it used to argue; the 
bitterness and, probably, the ignorance of 
the opponent, only strengthening the feel- 
ing of reliance. Who can tell, if Wolff had 
been early sent out by the Propaganda as a 
missionary to China or Tartary, but he 
might not have been, at this day, a zealous 
upholder of Pius IX. ? 

It is clear, however, that he could no 
longer remain a pupil at the Propaganda ; a 


young man favored by cardinals, a protégé 


of the pope, could not be allowed to go on 
questioning and disputing as he did: not 
only would discipline be at an end, but all 
moral influence over the pupils diminished, 
and their faith endangered. We can only 
wonder that his dismissal was so long de- 
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Wolff replied with a! layed, and, when determined upon, was ac- 


| 
| 


| 


complished with so much kindness and len- 
iency; the whole account, as related by 
Wolff, speaks well for the authorities of the 
Propaganda. 

Among the friends that Wolff had made 
during his stay at Rome, was Mr. H. Drum- 
mond, late M.P. for Surrey, and head of 
the sect of the Irvingites: the wealthy 
banker was present when Wolff denied the 
right of the popes to burn heretics; and 
seeing clearly that such sentiments could 
not be tolerated at the Propaganda, invited 
him to come at once with him to England, 
an invitation which Wolff at the time de- 
clined. It was not, however, long before 
he availed himself of it, though the manner 
it was brought about was accidental. Wolff 
was at Lausanne,—of course he had been 
wandering again after his return to Vienna, 
—when he met a lady in the street: Wolff 
stopped her, and asked her if she was an 
English lady. She said “ Yes.” “Then,” 
said Wolff, “do you know Henry Drum- 
mond?” 


“She replied ‘Yes,’ and like a flash of 
lightning she asked Wolff, ‘Are you Abbé 
Wolff?’ Wolff said ‘Yes,’ and she said, 
‘Come with me then,’ and forthwith brought 
him to the house of Professor Levade. She 
said, ‘I have been looking out for ycu for 
some time. I was at Rome, and heard all 
that happened to you there; and here is a 
letter that I have for you. You must go to 
England; Henry Drummond is waiting for 
you, and we will send you at our expense to 
London.’ ”—Vol. i. p. 120. 


To London Wolff came; Drummond took 
him round several of the dissenting meeting- 
houses to hear famous preachers; Wolff, 
however, had too much of the Catholic ele- 
ment to be satisfied with such worship as he 
found there; it was not till he attended the 
Church that he felt himself contented. 


“Drummond said, ‘I see you will be- 
long to the Church of England; neverthe- 
less, you will find a great deal of pride and 
annoyance in that Church, as well as in the 
Church of Rome.’ Henceforth, accordingly, 
Wolff considered himself to be a member of 
the Church of England; but his liberality 
towards other denominations was without 
bounds. So much so, that he took the 
sacrament from Dr. Steinkopf, of the Lu- 
theran Church, one Snnday; and on the 
next, from a clergyman of the Church of 
England. His view then being (as it is to 
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a great degree now) that members of the 
living Church of Christ, i.e., those who in the 
last days shall compose the Church, which 
is to be the bride of the Lamb, are to be 
found among the baptized members of all 
denominations ; whilst, on the other hand, 
he maintains that the only divinely consti- 
tuted Church is that which has preserved 
the apostolic succession.”—Vol. i. p. 126. 


The Jews Society, through the influence 
of Simeon, Dr. Marsh, and Hawtrey, sent 
Wolff to Cambridge, where he studied Ori- 
ental languages under Dr. Lee, and theology 
under Simeon. 


“ Wolff remained at Cambridge two years. 
He read almost all the works of S. Augus- 
tine, and Bishop Butler; also, the astro- 
nomical discourses of Chalmers; Bishop 
Kidder’s writings, and the German divines ; 
as well as the works of Bishops Bull and 
Andrewks, and Robert Hall’s sermons. Ey- 
ery thing he undertook he succeeded in 
learning, except one thing, which Simeon 
tried, but in vain, to teach him, namely, 
how to shave himself. Mr. Simeon actually 
appointed an hour (twelve o’clock,) to in- 
struct him, in the first place, how to sharpen 
a razor; but the moment Wolff tried, al- 
though Simeon had told him to keep the 
blade flat, he did just the contrary, and cut 
the razor-strop in two. Simeon gave him a 
slap, laughed, and gave up the shaving les- 
son.”—Vol, i. p. 136. 

At the end of the two years, Wolff was 
asked to go to Stansted Park, Mr. Lewis 
Way’s “to get a knowledge of the world, 
and to learn to shave himself.” When Mr. 
Drummond heard of this he wrote to Wolff— 


“You are almost as great an ass as my 
friends Lewis Way and Charles Simeon are. 
What knowledge of the world can you learn 


at Stansted Park? Knowledge of the world 
can only be gained in the world.” 

The truth is, that the Committee of the 
Jews Society had been so often disappointed 
in its Jewish protégés, who had generally 
turned out ill, that it was afraid to trust 
Wolff: the latter was anxious to commence 
missionary operations, so he left Mr. Way's 
clandestinely, to go to preach to the Jews at 
Portsmouth; he had not gone far, “ when 
Dr. M’Caul came after him at full gallop, 
and brought him back.” ‘Simeon came to 
Stansted, and said, ‘My dear Wolff, you 
ought to stay a little longer for two reasons: 
first, in order to acquire more experience of 
the inner life of a Christian; secondly, in or- 
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der to learn how to shave yourself. How 
can you be a missionary without knowing 
how to shave yourself?’” In this dilemma 
Wolff wrote to Drummond; Drummond 
wrote to Way one of his characteristic let- 
ters, “ You are indeed a real Jews Society! 
eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, is your rule, 
I will not allow you to keep Wolff any 
longer ; I will send him out myself!” This 
decided the matter; Wolff was called before 
the Committee, and asked, ‘“‘ Whether he 
looked with respect and regard on the So- 
ciety?” Receiving a satisfactory answer, 
the President, Sir T. Baring, gave him let- 
ters to friends at Malta and Gibraltar, de- 
termining that he should visit these places 
on his way to the East. 

We do not intend to follow the remainder 
of Dr. Wolfi’s life with the same minuteness 
that we have the earlier ; generally speaking, 
we are able to judge better of a man’s char- 
acter and conduct in after-life by his boyish 
antecedents, excepting, of course, such as 
have been subjects of some sudden change. 
The indications in Dr. Wolff’s youth are 
pretty clear, and afford a true index of his 
future career. Ife considered himself spe- 
cially called, both to Christianity and to be 
a missionary to his own people ; his early life 
was spent in preparation for it. Borne 
along by this thought, and supported by an 
inordinate desire “ to do some great thing,” 
and leave a great name, he applied himself 
earnestly and successfully to the acquisition 
of languages, and of such learning as was 
requisite for the position he aimed at. His 
immense opinion of himself never allowed 
him to doubt what a figure he was destined 
to make in the world; and there were not 
wanting injudicious friends of the young 
Jewish convert, who unconsciously flattered 
this vanity by their attentions to him, and 
admiration of him. In his missionary tour 
he no doubt underwent great privations, en- 
countered many dangers, even to that of 
death itself; all cheerfully faced, and pa- 
tiently endured: the world applauded, he 
was welcomed at the houses of the great, 
nay, he formed an alliance with the daughter 
of an earl; but after all, what, in a mission- 
ary point of view, has this effected? What 
converts have been made? Where has he 
extended the Church? We read of no new 
missions being opened, no churches planted, 
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camel-loads of Bibles, preaching to different appears so different from that which he has 
nations and tongues in their own language, been always accustomed to see. 
with advantages which no other missionary of| Dr. Wolff, then a young man of twenty- 
our Church ever had, we ask in vain for the | Six, Was now sent out as a lay missionary to 
fruits. It was the life of Francis Xavier | the Jews in Jerusalem and the neighboring 
that first inspired his mind with a desire to countries. He meets with Jews at Gibral- 
be a missionary—how unlike the results! tar, Malta, and Alexandria, and disputes 
Xavier planted churches, and gathered in| with them, though with no success. Few, 
thousands to its fold. Wolff’s mission, asa) if any, believed in his conversion to Chris- 
mission, utterly failed. Let us be under- | tianity ; they thought he was only driving a 
stood : we do not say that no good was done | good trade with his employers. Besides, 
by him ; that his travels and his preaching |the system of interpretation of prophecy 
had no effect ; on the contrary, we believe | which was then prevalent, of spiritualizing 
they had. The mere sight of a missionary | every thing, and evacuating its literal mean- 
of the English Church, going forth alone | ing, or rather of making it mean any thing 
among Jews and Mohammedans, for the sole the interpreter chose, could have no effect 
purpose of preaching the Gospel; the noble | upon the Jew, since it clashed with his tra- 
mission to Bokhara, to inquire after the fate ditional method of interpretation. How- 
of Conolly and Stoddart, could not fail to | ever, he went on to Jerusalem with twenty 
impress the Oriental mind, and might even | camels loaded with Bibles; there he dis- 
yet be of immense value as aprecurrent toa putes with the most learned Jews, and is 
regularly appointed mission ; but of imme- | taught by one of their rabbis—apparently 
diate results we see nothing. His name is|a freethinker—to confute them from the 
still remembered in the East; stories of his, Talmud. Jerusalem was, however, too lim- 
actions and preaching are yet told over and | ited a sphere for his exertions ; Mcsopota- 
recounted ; children have learned from their | mia, Persia, Bokhara, Armenia, as well as 
fathers how a great English Dervish came | European Turkey and the Levant, were all 
among them, and told them of Christ and | visited. He finds J ews in all places, preaches 
mead te the ied spor act a | to es vo distributes Bibles, but makes 
ing ish nation was upheld and feared ; but | no converts. These Bibles, however, if they 
that is all. The best results we can hope for | did not convert the Jews and Mohammedans, 
7 — a see wd all “ on oe | oe W ic life, * at — — him 
aurches ; should the scheme of Hostels at | from being made a slave. ‘Travelling in 
Cambridge succeed, and the Eastern Chris- | Persia, he was set upon by a band of Ke- 
tians yr se _— ae ex- | rahe ; they came rushing upon him demand- 
treme Western division of the Western | ing money; they ordered him to dismount— 
Church, then we will say that his Mission 


. . " “He obeyed; when they stripped him 
has not been in vain. Dr. Wolff, however, | naked, like Adam and Eve when they were 
in this matter must be content to divide his created, and tied him with a long rope to a 
honors with others besides himself, particu- _horse’s tail, and one with a whip came be- 
larly George Williams and George Badger. | hind and flogged him. Wolff prayed !—in 
In the western parts of Asia, we believe that | such hours one learns to pray. i 
the great obstacle to success among the | The chief of the gang, a horrid-looking 
Sows ic ths Sucick: Baleie Mech wich Gn| fellow, of black complexion, with a blue, 

whee x ores. & pe 1© | diseased tongue, came up to him, and asked 
wretched Jerusalem Bishopric; the eager- chim, ‘Who art thou?’ Wolff replicd, 
ness to make proselytes—rendered neces- | breathing hard, and scarcely able to speak, 
sary in order to swell out reports and satisfy ‘I am a follower of Jesus; ’ and the chief, 
subscribers—has a tendency to enlarge the | horror-struck, replied, ‘A follower of Jesus?’ 
number of hypocrites, and disgust real in- | ‘ Yes,’ Wolff said, ‘a follower of Jesus ; and 
quirers. The mixture of so much Judaism | I go about for his sake. 
with Christianity does not catch the Jew, for) Well Senna ont during his travels among 
itd : y -e hi : 4, | Savages, that it is exactly with them, as it is 
oes not deceive him ; it only makes him with the devil himself: for they believe in 
suspect the sincerity of those who bring Jesus, but it is a belief that makes them 
down Christianity to a Jewish point of sight ; tremble—it is atorment to them. . . . The 


he distrusts a form of Christianity, when it then set a value on the slaves they had taken, 
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and Wolff's servant was valued at ten tom-| was, however, soon liberated by the arrival 
auus, equal to £5; but when they came up| of Muhammed Iszhak Khan, who had been 
to Wolff and looked at him, they said, ‘ We | sent by Abbas Mirza :— 

= The = ey “ “ith a “ = | ‘‘ Muhammed Iszhak Khan was eating hi 

so.’ Then one of them saic¢ e is worth | Muha szha 1 1g 
five tomauns,’ equal to £2 10s. ; whilst an-| dinner when Wolff approached him, and he 
other said, ‘I would not give half that price | said, ‘ Abbas Mirza has written to me, that 
for him.’ And whilst thus valuing and ex-| thou goest about to show the nations the 
amining the prisoners and their effects, they | Way of truth. For my part I have no relig- 
found the letters of recommendation which | ion. I have already passed this world and 
Tinggi diye Tag ane rm ay od fl ag Relig tps 
Sir I. asiion: ; age 7s tame Ma | tice : { love strict justice ; and, theeahers, 
of India, ete. Then they asked Wolff the | tell me the truth, and you shall see my jus- 
purport of these letters ; and on his explain- | tice. How much money have these rascals 
ing this to them, they were horror-struck, hvu —_ you?’ z olff said, eis’! have 
and ay Rid _ is ea a barreoss oe os a eect repl hey 
we see from his looks, and from these let- peated, * Hig , st re ’ 
ters, that he is not a common man.’” \* Yes”? He then said, ‘ Now thou shalt see 


Some advised that he should be killed, |™Y Justice.’ So he instantly ordered Hassan 
vu , } 


and his letters, ete, destroyed, and nothing 
more said about him. 

‘All this was said in Wolff’s presence, 
and, of course, he did not like it. He there- 
fore went up to them, and stared in their 
faces, and said, ‘I have understood all that 
you have said, and the resolution you have 
come to. Your reasoning is very good, but 


it has only one fault, and that is, that you | 
I also knew how to calculate, | 


are too late. 
They 


and have laid my plans accordingly.’ } 
asked, ‘ What plans haveyoumade?’ Wolff 
replied, ‘Ask each off my travelling com- 
panions separately, and they will tell you 


what I have done in R 


so they did as Wolff told them, and then 
they heard how he had written in all the 
Bibles, and had left them to be sent to Ab- 
bas Mirza. On discovering this they be- 
came pale as death,” ete.—Vol. i. pp. 491, 
4193. 

The precaution Wolff had taken was to 
write in several Arabic and Persian Bibles, 
a letter in Arabic and English to Abbas 
Mirza, to tell him that if the writer did not 
arrive with the Bibles, it was to be concluded 
that he had been made a slave. No wonder 
these men were frightened, since they were, 
professedly, part of Abbas Mirza’s army. 
Still he was not quite safe; dead men tell 
no tales, and Wolif was dangerous as a liy- 
ing man: he therefore promised them a ran- 
som ; but how to raise the money? Again 
the Bibles came to his help; he had some 
in Hebrew, in these he wrote a letter to the 
Jews of the place whence the robbers came, 
telling the Jews to ransom him, giving them 
the Bibles for payment. On their arrival at 
the place, Wolff was thrown into prison; he 


tooshna-Abaad ;’ and | 


Khan Coord, and all his followers, to be 
dreadfully flogged. He extorted from them 
every farthing; and, after he had got back 
Wolff's money, he counted it, and said, 
|‘ Now thou shalt see my justice; ’ and put- 
ting the money into his own pocket, without 
giving Wolff a single penny, he added, 
|* Now, you may go in peace.’”—Vol. i. pp. 
501, 502. 

We have given the above as a specimen 
of “ Wolff’s Travels and Adventures ;” we 
assure our readers that there are many other 
| quite as curious and interesting. Te intro- 
duces us to all kinds of Mohammedans and 
Jews, orthodox and heretical; some that 
prayed to saints, others who worshipped the 
devil; some who belonged to secret soci- 
eties, as the Druses~—among which latter 
must be included Lady Hester Stanhope— 
and some of no religion at all, At Salonica 
he meets with a very curious sect of the 
Jews: they are called by the Turks, 
“Domna,” which means, “the turned.” 
They have their origin from an impostor who 
pretended to be the Messiah :— 


“ Shabatay Zebee, born at Skip, in Bul- 
garia, was a Jew of great learning, and was 
said to have performed many miracles, when 
he suddenly rose, and proclaimed himself to 
be the Messiah. He travelled about in royal 
pomp, and thousands rallied round his stand- 
ard in Aleppo, Smyrna, Jerusalem, Prague 
in Bohemia, and Vienna. Ife abolished the 
law of Moses; for they say the prophet Jer- 
emiah says (Jeremiah xxxi. 31), ‘ Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Is- 
racl and with the house of Judah!’ Now, 
is it not extraordinary, Wolff asks, that 
whilst these men reject the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, because, as they say, he had abol- 


an evidence of Shabatay Zebee’s Messiah- 
ship, the very fact of his abolition of the 
law of Moses ? 

“ Shabatay Zebee ruled with uncontrolled 
power over thousands and thousands of the 
Jews; and they paid tribute to him. He 
sanctioned every vice, until at length he 
drew upon himself the attention of the Sul- 
tan, who had him brought to Constantino- 
ple, when, in order to save his life, this de- 
ceiver became a Muhammedan. But the 
man was too restless to be quiet, and so at 
last the sultan had his head struck off. But 
even this has not diminished the number of 
his followers, and they apply to him the ful- 
filment of Isaiah’s prophecy (Isaiah liii. 8), 
‘He was cut off out of the land of the liv- 
ing.’ There are now about two hundred 
thousand of his dupes still existing; and, 
wherever they are, they conform outwardly 
to the ruling religion of the country: but 
they intermarry with none, and in secret 
they carry on their own religion.”—Vol. i. 
pp. 436, 437. 

Dr. Wolff does not hesitate to express his 
belief in modern miracles, both divine and 
diabolical; he believes in the miraculous 
wounds of the celebrated nun, Catherine 
Emmerich, who bore on her person the five 
wounds of Christ. At Cairo, he witnessed 
a piece of magic similar to that seen by Lord 
Prudhoe (now Duke of Northumberland) and 
Major Felix; by which a thief was discov- 
ered. The following story Wolff offers to 
affirm with an oath. A certain M. Lustan- 
eau, who had been general of Tippoo Sahib 
against the English, was living as guest with 
Lady Hester Stanhope on Mount Lebanon; 
Lady Hester ordered her servants to address 
him always as Le Prophéte because he claimed 
prophetical powers. Wolff was at the house 
of Mr. Barker, British Consul at Aleppo ; 
the latter had said to Wolff, Lady Hester 
“is undoubtedly crazy, and, as a proof of 
it, I will show you this letter.” Her letter 
was written in April, 1821: Wolff was at 
Antioch, with Mr. Barker, in May, 1822; 
the letter was as follows: ‘My dear Mr. 
Barker, I beseech you not to go to Aleppo 
or Antioch, for both cities will be utterly 
destroyed in about a year. I tell you this 
in the name of the Prophet Lustaneau.” 
Wolff did go to Aleppo; and when at din- 
ner at M. Lesseps’, the French Consul, the 
interpreter, M. Derché, arrived from a visit 
to Lady Hester, bearing a message, that in 
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‘less than a fortnight Aleppo would be de- 
ished the law of Moses, they yet produce, as | 


stroyed, according to Le Prophéte Lustan- 
eau, par une tremblement de terre; which 
earthquake happened when Wolff was in the 
immediate neighborhood of the place, by 
which Aleppo was destroyed. 

As we have not seen the second volume, 
it being still in the publisher’s hands, we 
are able to say nothing more than we have 
said of the actual missionary labors of Dr. 
Wolff, or their results ; we reserve our judg- 
ment on thi. point till we have seen the 
whole work: the first volume certainly does 
not give us a high notion of their value, 
though we fully admit the benefit of his ex- 
ertions in other respects.* 

The work, though an autobiography, is 
written throughout in the third person, a 
plan which is certainly a very desirable one 
to be followed by many authors besides Dr. 
Wolff; it avoids the disagreeable and offen- ° 
sive repetition of the pronoun “I; ” it al- 
lows the writer to say things of himself 
which he could hardly say, in the first per- 
son, without manifest egotism; he can also 
indulge in a sort of commentary on himself, 
and his actions, by no means unpleasant, 
either to himself or his readers, and lets us, 


* It is only fair to give Dr. Wolff the benefit of 
his own explanations. The following is a portion 
of a letter addressed to the editor of the Lnglish 
Churchman :— 


“ Now you have the boldness to declare that all 
my wandering—in the course of which I have cir- 
culated thousands of Bibles and preached the Gos- 
pel in places where it never was preached before, 
and have saved fellow-Christians from death (as I 
did in Cyprus), and sent the children of those par- 
ents who were slain in Cyprus to England for ed- 
ucation, and saved Jews in Khorrossaun and Pales- 
tine and Persia from imprisonment, and ransomed 
Persian slaves in the desert of Jlowr—had done no 
good to the Church! 

“ Many of my friends tried to console me, by de- 
claring that the writer of the Lnglish Churchman 
was a woman. I don't believe that, for women have 
tender feelings. Women followed our Lord to the 
grave, and women have ever been ready to ac- 
knowledge the weak endeavors of Christ's servants 
to promote his ever-blessed name! 

“You call me the ‘ wandering Jew.’ Be it so 
—yet certainly you are my brother according to 
the flesh. Iam, by my father's side, of the Zribe 
of Levi, a lineal descendant of Moses; and on my 
mother’s side, as I was told, of the Z'ribe of Naph- 
tali— a hind let loose.’ But you are of the Tribe 
of Issachar—‘a strong ass, not ‘wandering,’ for 
which you are too indolent, but ‘a strong ass, 
couching down between two burdens’ (Gen. xlix. 14), 
| the High and Low Church, not knowing which to 
| carry, and thus starving or picking up a precarious 
| subsistence between the two, and knowing nothing 
| else but to bray.—I am, nevertheless, dear sir, your 
| brother according to the flesh, 

“JoserpH WoLFF.” 
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every now and then, into the secrets of his 
own mind, and of his personal opinion of 
himself. He can thus tell us that when he 
visited the nunnery at Novara, on his way 
to Rome, the abbess, who was a French 
Countess, “gave Wolff her two cheeks to 
kiss, which he did with great grace.” Also, 
when at the Propaganda, “on the day of 
Epiphany, the pupils gave an ‘ academia’ in 
forty-two languages. It was in the evening. 
All the ambassadors were present, and all 
the cardinals, and the German artists, and 
the French priests. Wolff spoke in five lan- 
guages, and chanted so that the hall rang 
again: and all the auditors were in rap- 
tures, and applauded him; and the Italian 
collegians of the different colleges present, 
kept saying, ‘Look at him! look at him! 
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what tremendous eyes he makes!’ Guard- 
ateli, guardateli, gli occhi che fa! After the 
whole was over, the servants of the cardi- 
nals, together with their masters, slapped 
his back and said, Per Bacco! per Bacco! 
che voce! che voce! che occhi! che occhi! 
An Armenian bishop said, ‘ His voice goes 
up above the heavens.’ ” 

Not the least curious part of this volume 
is the table of “‘ Errata; ” besides the usual 
printer’s blunders, in dates, quotations in 
foreign languages, proper names, etc., which 
are to be expected, we are told to make such 
corrections in the text as the following: for 
naked read in their night-dresses. Omit a 
nasty jealous fellow. Yor jackass read man. 
Fora nasty read an. For the rascal read 
he. Our copy is the second edition. 








ASTRONOMICAL INFORMATION.—MERCURY. 
—This planet was not visited by man until the 
year 1882, when Mr. Aster Airy, son of the ven- 
erable professor, succeeded in reaching it by be- 
ing shot thither in a wadded shell discharged 
from an Armstrong gun fitted into Lord Rosse’s 
telescope. it was expected that Mercury would 
be exceedingly hot from its proximity to the sun, 
but Mr. Airy found that the rays of that lu- 
minary pass over it, and the planet is a lump 
of green ice, intersected with rivers of quicksil- 
ver. The only inhabitants are owls, who are 
very civil to visitors, and who speak a language 
resembling Welsh. They expressed a great de- 
sire to have a bishop sent to them, and also some 
fat mice, and professed readiness to pay alle- 
giance to the Star of Brunswick. The owls 
seem very happy, and had never heard of Mr. 
Tupper.—rom Punch’s Almanack for 1897. 





/ 

Venvus.—The planet Venus is composed of 
ivory of the finest quality. It was first visited by 
Sir Buffalo Humpe, the celebrated astronomer, 
in 1900, when he succeeded in landing his aérial 
ship on Cape Cupid, the southernmost point. 
It is inhabited by a race of Lilliputians, who wor- 
ship a great blue monkey, and never speak at all. 
The climate is delightful, and amethysts, gar- 
nets, and rubies grow out of the soil in the shape 
of flowers. The people have no literature, but 
are very fond of oysters, and once a year they 
stand on their heads for forty-eight hours to- 
gether in honor of Quadratic Equations. They 
take no notice of strangers, unless when trodden 
upon by the latter, when they emit squeals of a 
dissonant character, and scratch, but are very 
forgiving. The dip their babies, at two years 
old, into beeswax to give them an ear for mu- 
sic.—rom Punch’s Almanack for 1911. 


Tue Eartu.—Less was known of this planet 
than of any other until it was examined by the 
philosopher Darwin, a few years ago. He re- 
ports that the inhabitants are nothing at all, and 
never were any thing, and will be the same for 
about two billions of years, when they will all 
turn into ducks with long green tails, having 
eyes at the end thereof. They will then com- 
mence a struggle for life, in the course of which 
their tails will come off, and they will have two 
wooden legs between three of them, and all will 
talk oolitic sessile pachydermatous Semitic. He 
does not speak with perfect certainty as to the 
next change, but believes that they will prob- 
ably become lobsters, unless their electricity be 
too great, in which case the planet will be in- 
habited by pterodactyls and megalospondees, 
until it bursts—rom Punch’s Almanack for 
1870. 





Eciipsrs.—We are very happy to inform our 
readers that the Astronomical Society of London 
has at length succeeded in rectifying the globe, 
and that in future there will be more eclipses. 
The holes in the sun’s path have been carefully 
filled up with concrete of diamond, the Zodiac 
has been duly and completely oiled, and all the 
houses that were in opposition have been pulled 
down. The course of the planets will hence- 
forth be regular. Compensation has been de- 
manded by about eleven thousand street boys, 
who were in the habit of selling smoked glasses 
to view the old phenomena, and the claimants 
have all been sent to the Compulsory College, 
and Mr. Adams, the lecturer, who on Saturday 
| attained his six hundredth year, has put fireworks 
| instead of eclipses into his famous Orrery, with 
| Which our young folks are much better pleased. 
'—From Punch’s Almanack for 2417. 
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From Once a Week. 
SAM BENTLEY’S CHRISTMAS. 
A YORKSHIRE TALE. 
CHAPTER I. 

Miss JULIA Moore was not a young lady, 
nor could she fairly be called an old one. 
She was of mature age,—neither of green 
youth nor yellow autumn, but in the sum- 
mer of life. She was tall ;— of command- 
ing height ” some of her flatterers said: for 
she, like every one else, had, at times, flat- 
terers, but hers were all ofher own sex. She 
declared that no man had ever praised her, 
much less been guilty of flattery towards her. 
She kept a small shop in Oxford Street; one 
of those little places boxed off from a large 
establishment, and so diminutive, that to find 
room for the pretence of a window the door 
has to be pushed round to the side. The 
articles in which she dealt were many in 
number but small in size. It was, in fact, 
what you or I would call a “ Button Shop,” 
but which she delighted to hear called, ac- 
cording to the Golden Legend which was 
inscribed in long, slim characters upon its 
front, “ Moore’s establishment for the Sale 
of Trimmings and Work.” The last word, 
‘“‘work,” was typical of her origin and ex- 
perience. It was a provincialism which had 
stuck to her in language, a reality which had 
always been present to her. When she was 
a child in bonnie Yorkshire, running wild 
among the crags and fells of Rombald’s 
moor, or wading in the clear water of the 
Wharfe, as it brawled among the pebbly 
shallows beneath the woods of Middleton, 
“work,” in her vocabulary, *meant muslin 
work and embroidery; when adverse cir- 
cumstances had brought her to London, 
with her mother and young sister, “ work” 
put on its hardest and most earnest mean- 
ing. She labored hard as an apprentice 
and assistant, and might have remained all 
her life a dressmaker had it not been that 
she was too blunt of speech and too inde- 
pendent in manner. She wished to be her 
own mistress, and so, by much pinching 
and saving, she had just succeeded in getting 
together a scanty, in truth, a paltry stock. 
The paint and gilding were yet fresh and 
painfully new to her, because they showed 
that her shop was, as she styled it, an up- 
start, when she would rather that it had had 
that respectability and honor which age 
gives to establishments as well as to men. 
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She was sitting, busy at her work, one 
October afternoon, wearily and despond- 
ingly looking for customers, when her atten- 
tion was attracted by a very stout man, who 
was examining the front of her shop. He 
cast rapid glances up at the superscription, 
then across the window and round to the 
door. He then walked to the window, which 
he seemed to cover from side to side, and 
peered into the shop, and ran his eye over 
the shelves and stock. He then muttered 
something with a rapid movement of his 
lips, and darted off fora few yards. By and 
by he returned and stood atthe door. Miss 
Moore put down her work and stood up to 
attend to him if he came in. This seemed 
to decide him, for he bounced in as though 
forcibly impelled from behind, and hurried 
out the words, “I say, lass, ha’ ye any shirt- 
buttons ? ” 

The ring—the flavor of the expression 
was familiar to her ; was such as in her child- 
hood she had been accustomed to, and, com- 
ing upon her unexpectedly, it carried her 
thoughts back to her father’s home and her 
tongue to its early utterances. A flushing 
smile of joy beamed on her face as she re- 
plied, “ Ay, sir, I have.” 

“Then will thou sew us one on here?” 
rejoined her customer, as he stretched out 
his arm, pulled back his coat, and showed 
that a button was wanting on his wristband. 

She quietly proceeded to perform the re- 
quired service, and whilst doing so per- 
ceived that he was a man of about fifty, 
rather undersized, had a red, healthy face, 
brawny arms and hands that had been ac- 
customed to labor, though plump, fleshy, 
and soft; his eyes, half hidden by dimply 
folds of fat, were bright and indicative both 
of good-nature and hasty temper. He was 
dressed in dark blue, wore strong half boots, 
disdained gloves, and his linen was of purest 
white. 

During the short time which was occu- 
pied in sewing on the button, he was con- 
tinually moving about and talking to him- 
self, yet aloud, like one who had been much 
accustomed to solitary but active work. 
‘Four foot, seven frontage,” said he, “ nine 
foot fro’ back to front, includin’ winder, 
counter, goods, and lass. Swingacat! noa, 
couldn’t throttle a kitten wi’ ease—buttons, 
bobbins, beads, and braid, allin t’ winder—- 
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ten pund notes!” Then turning quickly 
towards Miss Moore, he said,— 

‘I say, how long ha’ ye been started in 
business ? ” 

“Opened yesterday.” 

Again he glanced round, and with a pe- 
culiar jerk of his head seemed to indicate 
that he had made a full, fair, and complete 
appraisement of every thing, gave a short, 
quick whistle—a note half of interrogation 
and half of exclamation, and blurted out an- 
other question :— 

“How many customers ?” 

“ You're the first.” 

It was fortunate that the operation was 
now complete, for on receiving this reply, 
he dashed his hand upon the counter with a 
hearty knock which threatened to crack the 
thin boards, and exclaimed, “ Well, that 
beats Lambert!” and then went off in a 
roar of unrestrained laughter so loud that it 
attracted the attention of the passers-by, 
some of whom stopped and clustered to- 
gether in front of the shop. Miss Moore 
was rather alarmed both for the credit of 
her establishment and the safety of her per- 
son, her customer seemed so reckless, and 
with a flushed face and nervous tone sug- 
gested that this conduct was uncalled for. 
He at once caught up her words, and said,— 

“ Thou’rt raight, lass,—quite so. It isn’t 
the thing, but I couldn’t help it. Thou’rt 
so big an’ thy shop’s so little, and thy takins 
less still,—I can’t help it, I mun laugh.” 

Again he burst into a loud peal. 

“Sir, I beg you—” remonstrated Julia, 
shaking with excitement as she saw the 
crowd thickening before the door. 

“Ay, ay,” replied her customer as he 
jerked his head towards the door, and by 
a sharp glance over his shoulder saw the 
crowd. ‘“ Thou doesn’t like it, but ’twill 
draw custom—mak’ a noise—folk will think 
thou keeps a tame wild beast. There, that’ll 
do,” composing himself, and by a sideward 
dash of h's head shaking his merriment from 
him. He looked round as he wiped his face, 
and said with a chuckle, as though his risi- 
bility was again waking up, “ Why, it isn’t 
as big as a good-sized skip!” 

Julia on the instant replied, “‘ Not quite 
so small as that, nor yet so well bobbined. 
I’ve seen plenty of skips.” 

“ Thee—where ? ” 

“Twas born in Wharfdale, and afterwards 
lived near Shipley.” 
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‘“‘ Thy father ? ” 

‘Was adelver. He was killed at Bail- 
don Glen Upper Quarry.” 

“Ay, ay, just so,” said her customer, 
jerking his head and looking up, sharply 
and pertly, like a-sparrow, whilst he thrust 
his hands into his pockets, and chinked his 
money up and down. “Ay, ay, what wor 
he called?” 

‘Jacob Moore.” 

He turned round, as Julia uttered these 
words, rubbed his forehead violently with 
his open hand, as though he was determined 
to bring out some deeply buried recollection, 
again gave a sparrow-like jerk and glance 
at Julia, nodded rapidly several times, and 
then fidgeted about like a restless beast in 
a cage too small for him, and blurted out, 
quite oblivious of his auditor, “ By George 
auld Jacob! debt and dirt—bad lot—left wife 
and two lasses.” He then turned round to 
Julia and said, abruptly and almost fiercely, 
** Where’s his wife ?” 

“ My mother, sir?” 

‘‘ Ay, thy mother. He hadn’t two wives, 
had he ?—one wor too mony.” 

“She is dead, sir;” and with tearful eyes 
she glanced towards her black dress. 

“Dead!” cried he in a tone of deep grief 
or commiseration, and in the warmth of his 
interest, or the strength of his excitement, 
he clutched her arm in his strong hand until 
she almost fainted with the pain. ‘“ Dead!” 
repeated he, “ what, both dead?” and read- 
ing the confirmatory answer in her counte- 
nance, at once let go his grasp, his hand 
dropped heawily by his side, and his voice 
was low and roughened, as he added, 
“Poor lass! both gone. Well, well, we 
mun all go.” He stood for some time en- 
grossed in thought, during- which he per- 
formed innumerable head-jerkings, and kept 
up an unbroken cataract of coins in his 
pockets. At length he seemed to settle 
things to his satisfaction, for darting round 
his sparrow-like glance, he again asked, 
“Viow long sin’ she died? and where’s 
tother bairn—I think thou said a lass 
younger nor thee?” 

Julia could not remember that she had 
said any thing of the kind, but replied, 
“* My mother died about three months ago, 
and soon after that my sister Susan—” here 
her sobs would come, and she had to pause 
before she could continue, “ my sister would 
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~ not stay to be beholden to me, and left to 


seek work—and—I don’t know where she 
is.” The tears clustered in her eyes, and 
at last ran over. 

“Ran away,—ay, I see. Bad lot. Like 
father. I’m very sorry for thee, but such 
things will happen, ’specially in Lon’on. 
What’s to pay?” 

Julia handed him a very minute packet, 
saying, ‘One button sown on, five here, 
make the half-dozen, which is twopence.” 

‘“‘Let’s see if it be raight,” said he, de- 
liberately opening the papcr, and counting 
the buttons, which he then put up. He 
thrust his hand to the bottom of one capa- 
cious pocket, then another, bringing out 
nondescript pieces of papers, crumpled bank 
notes, old nails, bits of tobacco, fragments 
of wool, and a number of sovereigns, but 
he could not find either silver or copper 
coin. He looked up to the corner of the 
ceiling, he jerked round, plunged again in 
the recesses of his numerous pockets, turned 
the contents from one hand to the other, 
and endeavored by a still closer scrutiny to 
detect the coin that was wanted. It was 
without success, and he put down a sover- 
eign. 

“I cannot give you change. You may 
pay it when next you pass, and these,” giving 
him her address cards, “ will remind you 
where to call, and send your friends.” 

On this they parted. 

Within an hour afterwards he returned in 
great haste, bounced into the shop, and 
shouted out, “I’ve lost a pund note! 
It’s tumbled out here. Ha en it?” 

Miss Moore had not seen it, had not 
stirred from her seat, and had had no other 
customer in the shop, therefore, if it had 
been left there, it would easily be found. 


They searched for it, but it was not to be | 


found. During the search the stranger, 
without being aware of what he was doing 
continued to fire off sharp expressions, which 


seemed to hiss, crackle, and threaten like | 


crackers, and all of them most uncompli- 
mentary to the establishment. He jumped 
from side to side, peered over the counter, 
squeezed himself behind it, tossed the goods 
and boxes about without consideration, and 
at last desisted, less from conviction than 
from weariness. ‘It mun,” said he, “ ha’ 


tumbled out here. I couldn’t ha’ hed my | 


pocket picked, ’cause t’ rest are here. She 
may ha’ gotten it,” giving a piercing glance 
towards Julia, “but she looks honest, and 
she’s Yorkshire, and a neighbor like. 
Humph! maybe she’s like her father. Bad 
lot. I shouldn’t wonder. One has run 
away. <A precious bad lot. I mun’nt stop, 
or I shaH tell her she has stolen it, and it’s 
no use to her when stopped. All t’ ould 
woman’s fault. I wish t’ button had been in 
t’goit. Nance shall pay for it; she sha’n’t 
hear t’ last on it, sending me out wi’ such a 
shirt; she’s doited; but when milk’s spilt it’s 
no use greeting, but tak’ t’ bucket and fin’ 
another cow. But t’ lass may be honest, 
she looks right cast down. Trade’s bad. 
T’ll ha’ my revenge on t’ old woman, if this 
lass knows t’ old Bradford cut.” 

He then gave a side glance to Julia, cock- 
ing his head over his shoulder, and bawled 
out, “It can’t be fun’. It’s a sad loss. It'll 
tak’ some spinning for, but it wont quite 
ruin me,” here he chuckled, and gave a loud 
clack with his tongue, as if highly enjoying 
the joke of such a loss operating towards his 
ruin, and then continued, ‘‘ Never heed it. 
I’ve gotten t’ number, and I'll stop it. Do 
ye think ye could mak’ shirts like this?” 
pulling back his coat and showing the breast 
of his coarse but well-bleached shirt. 

“Yes, I could. All linen. Knaresbro’ 
cloth—how many do you want? ” 

“ Oh, mak’ a dozen, lass; and,” continued 
he, springing to the door, ‘let ’em be ready 
in a month or two. Put stuff enow in ’em.” 

“But, sir, 1 must have some measure!” 
He looked jerkingly up in the old sparrow 
way, twitched his mouth very tightly and 
rapidly, as if trying to prevent some un- 
wished-for disclosure, bounced to the door, 
|and seemed to be intent on measuring the 
floor as he plumped out the words, “I 
‘knew thy father—a bad lot—spent all t’ 
wife’s brass. No matter for that; what fit 
‘him fits me ; charge low; but not less than 
| thou can afford, and t’brass is as safe as the 
bank.” He then bolted out of the shop, and 
when safely in the street shook his head and 
muttered, ‘‘ What an ould fool—I didn’t 
mean to tell her that—now she’ll be wonder- 
ing who I am—she’ll look out for th’ adver- 
tisement, and be hanging about me. I wont 
ha’ her. She’s her father’s chick. Bad lot 
—no gumption about one of ’em. Couldn’t 
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keep brass when others addled it. Lost 
fifty pund and fun’ a relation. The findings 
’s war nor t’loising.” 

Her eccentric customer left Julia in a state 
of great perplexity. His reference to her 
father—the tones of his voice—his knowl- 
edge that she had a sister, and of the name 
of that sister, for, on reflection, Julia was 
certain that he was the first to refer to Susan 
—all showed that he had lived in the neigh- 
borhood of her birthplace, and might be 
even more nearly related to her. She de- 
termined that she would not think about 
these things, until she was at home. She 
could not afford to indulge in day-dreams ; 
she must not let her thoughts wander from 
the business before her, and the work she 
had to do. She sat industriously plying her 
needle, with longing lookings for the pur- 
chasers who would not come, listening to the 
tide of traffic which rolled so noisily and un- 
ceasingly past her door; but no part of 
which, not so much as the dashing of loose 
spray, reached the little nook where she 
sat, thirsting for employment, for gain, not 
covetously, nor avariciously, but only for 
that needful gain which might enable her 
to live, might obtain the sustenance which 
would let her continue to labor. Day sank 
until it was lost in the obscurity of the foggy 
evening, which gradually cut off from her 
the hope of counting this day among her 
days of profit,and she welcomed with a feel- 
ing of relief the hour of closing, when Miss 
Manks called to accompany her home. 

Miss Manks and Miss Moore were friends 
of long standing. They had formerly been 
fellow-assistants in the same work-rooms, 
and they were now fellow-lodgers, Miss 
Manks being, as she observed, not quite an 
orphan, but something worse, as her father 
was living, but had by his irregular life, and 
by the companions whom he forced upon his 
daughter, and one of whom he installed in 
his house, not only rendered home disagree- 
able to her, but also justified her in leaving 
it. This took place immediately after Susan 
went away, when Julia feeling the want of 
some friendly voice, and the presence of some 
familiar face to enliven her solitary lodging, 
offered to share it with Miss Manks, who 
gladly accepted a proposal which secured 
her a home at less cost than she could haye 
expected. She was several years younger 
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ing girl, with a strong tendency to “ hero- 
worship.” <A phrenologist would have said 
that there was a morbid development in her 
head of the organ of veneration. She had 
little else in character; her reasoning pow- 
ers were small and wholly uneducated. She 
could attach herself strongly to any one in 
whom she found more firmness of character, 
and a more practical intellect. It was as 
natural and necessary to her to have some 
one to cling too, as for the ivy or bindweed 
to twine around a stronger plant, and the 
result was as graceful. She was pretty, and 
rather little—pretty in the style of those 
waxen effigies of humanity, which decorate 
the windows of artistes in hair or clothes— 
as fair, smooth, and rounded a face, and 
just as little of expression. <A pretty play- 
thing for a good-hearted sister friend; a 
passing toy for any evil-intentioned and de- 
signing pretended friend of the other sex. 
She was now an assistant in a large mantle 
and jacket warehouse, not far from Miss 
Moore’s shop, where her services of ten or 
twelve hours each day were considered to 
be properly renumerated by the weekly pay- 
ment of nine shillings, out of which sum her 
worthy employers, Messrs. Ridge, Bridge, 
and Widge (who were very liberal contribu- 
tors to advertised charities), expected her 
to find food, pay rent, dress well, and keep 
herself honest and “unspotted from the 
world.” When Miss Moore opened her es- 
tablishment, Miss Manks looked up to her 
as to one who had attained to a station far 
superior to her own, and was enthusiastic 
in her praj f that establishment to her 
follow-assis s; and unbounded, on all 
possible occasions, in her prognostications 
of the importance to which it would eventu- 
ally attain. 

On the evening in question Miss Manks’ 
first inquiry, on joining Miss Moore, was, as 
usual, as to the success of the business. 

«Any customers to-day, Julia ? ” 

Miss Moore communicated to her very 
briefly the fact that she had had only one 
customer, who had not paid for what he pur- 
chased. This was said with some asperity, 
which led Miss Manks to infer that there 
was something even more unpleasant, which 
was yet uncommunicated to her; and being 
unwilling and rather afraid to make further 
inquiries, she walked on for some time in 


than Julia, and was a good-natured, confid-! silence, hoping that Miss Moore would be- 
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Lorae more communicative. This, however, 
be did not appear inclined to do, and few 
rds passed between them during their 
“Malk home. 
‘During the evening Miss Moore was very 
tho ughiful and abstracted, and Miss Manks 

€C&me, in consequence, more curious and 
desirc,y3 of having a full account of the day’s 
OCCUITEI oes, 

“ One W-ould think,” said she, “to look at 
you, J uhia, thot your customer made an im- 
pression upon yy, and left his bill anpaid 
as an excuse to (A again, Was he a nice 


man? I suppose I shalv he losing you soon. 
I knew you could not be thes long without 


some one finding you out—you .\ave all the 
airs of a superior woman.” 

Miss Moore smiled sadly as she vep.Ajeq,— 

‘He did make an impression, Jane, Ant 
it was a painful one.” 

“ Oh, I knew there would be quite 4 tale, 
—do let me hear it. Did he propose at 
once? I wish it had been me.” 

‘‘There’s very little of a tale—he came 
from my own part—he said he knew my 
father, and he knew of Susan, but he went 
away before I could ask him more.” 

“He'll be sure to come again—and take 
you away.” 

‘“‘ Nothing of the kind, you silly girl. It 
may be all right for you to sigh for a hus- 
band, but marrying is not in my way. If 
even 

“¢Micht we lasses nobbut go 

And sweetheart them we like,’ - 
I'd neither sweetheart nor be sweethearted. 
There'll never be any taleabout me. I have 
a trader’s soul, and wish to e€ money— 
money for Susan, for she has a lady’s heart 
if ever girl had. She would be happy as a 
wife. I think I’ve more of my mother and 
she more of her father. Bentleys were al- 
ways fond of getting money, and the Moores 
always knew how to spend it. There’s 
nothing but work for me, and I’m fond of 
it.” 

They talked long together, but Julia never 
alluded to the loss of the note. 

Next morning Miss Moore, in looking 
through her boxes to find something which 


a customer asked for, found in one of them | 


the missing note. She then remembered 
that this box was on the counter when the 
owner of the note paid his first visit, and 











that immediately after he left she had closed 
it and put it away. 

She hastily concealed the note. As soon 
as she was alone she spread it out on the 
counter to examine it. It was, as she had 
been told, a Bank of England note for fifty 
pounds. This was to her a large sum, and 
she was perplexed what to do with it. 

She was too poor and too much engrossed . 
with her work to be able or desirous to read 
the newspapers, and therefore she was ig- 
norant that the morning papers contained 
advertisements of the loss and offered a re- 
ward to the finder of the note. Her experi- 
ence in life had not been such as to make 
her acquainted with banking operations, and 
she was not aware that, on application at any 
of them, either to pass the note or for in- 
formation, she would learn to whom it was 
to ie returned; neither did it occur to her 
to sive notice to the police authorities. She 
Was s.0t by nature dishonest, nor had she 
any ‘V1Sh to do otherwise than to restore it 
to th owne: .. but still the possession of it 


was a temptation and atrouble. It was a 
burden to her to have whe care of it. She 


was afraid of losing it, and she knew pot 
how to dispose of it with safety. She was 
not free from painful thoughts. She had de- 
nied having it at the time when it was in 
her shop, and concealed it, as might seem, 
with design. She might be suspected of 
having acted improperly. Even if she now 
returned it she might be supposed to have 
done so only from a feeling of remorse or 
the fear of detection. The stigma of an 
original intention to retain it might attach 
toher. She was almost tempted to destroy 
it lest it should criminate her, but this feel- 
ing was instantly checked by the reflection 
that this would be the wanton destroying of 
so much money, as well as a wrong to the 
owner. She could not make up her mind to 
speak to any one about it. Her morbid 
anxiety prevented her seeking any advice. 
She would be silent and wait—wait until the 
owner again called—and then she would tell 
him every thing, and throw herself upon his 
mercy. If he never came, then—she would 
not finish the thought—she thrust it away ; 
but again and again it would return, and all 
the day through she was vaguely speculating 
how she could or might act if he did not 
come. She found out all possible hiding- 
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places for it, and tried and rejected them 
one after the other; and when she closed 
her shop at night she put it in her pocket 
and took it home with her—she could not 
part with it. She thought about it all the 
evening, fecling repeatedly in her pocket to 
ascertain that it was still there. The con- 
fused dreams of her broken sleep were about 
it, and the advantages which such a sum 
would give her—what profit might be made 
out of it before it had to be returned—~all 
gain to her without any loss or injury to 
any one—suggestions which her waking 
thoughts put away as dishonest; and yet 
she never mentioned it to her friend. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wuen Susan Moore determined not to 
be dependent on her sister, but to find some 
employment by which she might earn he» 
own livelihood, her thoughts turned inst*2¢- 
tively to the scenes of her childhood. She 


had decided on leaving home fror @n exag- 
gerated feeling of the difficulties which her 
sister had to contend wiita, <2 sense.of the 
wrong of relying mypvu her for any help, a 
long,smutitiering dislike to the rude notice 
which was bestowed upon her in the streets, 


and an irrepressible longing to be again in 
the neighborhood of her earlier and happier 
days. She knew that there labor was al- 
ways in demand, that in many instances the 
children, and not the parents, were the 
bread-winners and supporters of the house- 
hold, and to her excited imagination the 
hearts of the dwellers there were warmer, 
and their lives more orderly, than those 
around her. She therefore determined to 
go to Yorkshire. She had no settled plan 
of action, nor even any clear notion of what 
she would do when she arrived there. She 
would be among friends or acquaintances, 
for she was sure that all the old neighbors 
could not have forgotten the family, and if 
all else failed there was the factory. By the 
disposal of all such articles as she could pos- 
sibly dispense with, she raised the sum re- 
quired for taking her down. 

Towards the end of August, after a long 
and tedious journey, as the sun was drawing 
westwards—its bright, dazzling rays shining 
on her face as she looked out anxiously from 
the narrow window of a third-class carriage, 
she began to recognize the scenes by which 
she passed. On her left were the bleak 
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heights, pitted with quarry-holes and scarre) 
with heaped-up clearings and stone-dresf! 
ings, beyond which was Idle; down in t¥¢ 
‘valley was the inky and torpid canal; ayd 
‘then a sudden turn, and on the right—s<en. 
‘for a minute between two brown hills—*Was 
the vale which led to Shipley, and ther? the 
dark-blue, dye-polluted brook, the ‘steep, 
| narrow bridge, the clustering factories, and 
beyond them, hills dotted with gray-stone 
houses, and with mills blackene-4 with smoke. 
To oné coming fros an agr*Cultural district 
the scene might be un vasing and sugges- 
tive only of bustle, smoxe, and dirt, but to 
her it spoke of home. The affections of her 
‘childhood sned a charm over it, and dimly 
|in her pwetic heart were hintings that in it 
lwas ~« manifestation of the glory of labor, 
| aad of the multitudinous sorrows and joys 
| of the tens of thousands of busy, industrious 
fellow-creatures who had transformed the 
oil wastes into new things of wealth and 
power. A few minutes more rapid travel- 
ling between long, dull warehouses, round 
the doors of which were white cotton flakes 
and tufts of scattered wool; past the cor- 
ners of jutting mills; beneath the many 
bridges which flew past with a sudden 
shriek ; by dilapidated cottages; alongside 
a dusty road, thronged with wool-ladened 
drays, and busy crowds hurrying home ; be- 
neath unsightly slopes of rubbish, with 
glimpses of pleasant villas and large man- 
sions rising above the verdant fields and 
trim gardens which slope up toward Man- 
ningham, and then she was at her journey’s 
end, and stood lonely in the noisy, bustling, 
and dingy Railway Station at Bradford. 

She stood awhile, doubtful where to go; 
the firmness of her purpose shaken as the 
decisive moment arrived. For the first time 
she became aware of the vagueness of her 
intentions. She hesitated when it was too 
late for hesitation to avail her any thing. 
She looked round in an impotent desire to 
see a familiar face. The place began to as- 
sume a cold, dispiriting appearance—to re- 
pel her—to tell her that she had no friends 
—no home. The hardness of the world and 
the difficulties of life began to be realities, 
and to damp her courage. 

‘¢‘T wish Julie was with me,” was her sor- 
rowful thought; “ but I’ve begun, and must 
goon. I must weave out my piece, but it’s 
a tangly web.” 
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She walked slowly up the station. A 
good-tempered porter, who had been watch- 
ing her, inquired if she had any luggage. 

“No,” replied she, and added to herself, 
“none but my own burden, and that I am 
afraid will be a sad load to get through 
with.” 

She passed through the open gates into 
the dusty, dirty, disorderly yard, turned up 
Kirkgate, looking vacantly at the objects she 
passed, but scarcely conscious of what she 
saw. As she passed the watchmaker’s, near 
the Manor Market, she noticed that it was 
nearly seven o’clock. Night would soon 
come on, and she must get a lodging some- 
where. She went slowly on till she came to 
the end of Westgate. Towards the out- 
skirts of the town a relation of her father 
used to live—she might still bethere. Susan 
would go there. She reached the place, 
weary and faint. She went to the house. 
It was one of a long, low row of dingy, plain 
stone houses, along which ran an unpaved 
road with a causeway of hard flags, which, 
with the proverbial house-cleanliness of 
Yorkshire, were daily washed, scoured with 
light-colored stone, and sprinkled with bright 
red sand. Her heart rose as she knocked 
at the door. When it was opened she had 
no need to make an inquiry, for she saw the 
familiar face of her relative—an elderly wo- 
man, with sharp, expressive features, pierc- 
ing and suspicious eye, her mouth puckered 
at the corners, and telling of a strong will, 
and if not of selfishness, yet of self-care and 
self-esteem. She looked keenly at Susan, 
as the latter stood silent on the step, and 
she then sharply said, “Can’t ye say what 
ye want ?” 

Susan was chilled with her manner, and 
at the moment wished she was back with 
her sister, and half turned away, when the 
woman said, in a most repelling tone,— 

‘‘Is she deaf or demented ? bothering one 
in this way. What do ye want ? ” and then 
looking in her face and observing and mis- 
construing her pallor and agitation, added, 
*‘there’s no lad here, my lass, thou’st made 
a mistake.” 

The innuendo conveyed by these words was 
felt by Susan as expressing a reproach, and 
turning to the woman with tearful eyes, she 
looked her boldly in the face,and said, “I 
don’t want any lads. I’m come from Lon- 
don, and I thought my aunt would not have 
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turned me away—but ye can’t be Bessy 
Womersley, or ye would have known Susan 
Moore, your own brother’s lass.” 

Mrs. Womersley sprang forwards, seized 
Susan by the arm, turned her face to the 
light, looked scrutinizingly at her, and then 
said, in a cool tone,— 

‘“‘T know thee now, lass. Come in.” 

Susan entered. Though it had been a 
hot, autumnal day, there was a blazing fire, 
and the hearth was heaped up with ashes and 
cinders. 

“Tak’ thy things off,” said her aunt, as 
she left her and went towards the fire. 

Susan obeyed, and then stood uncertain 
what next todo. Looking round, she saw 
that her aunt was examining the articles she 
took off. 

“Ts that bundle all thou’st got?” said 
her aunt, indicating by a nod the little 
bundle which Susan had brought. 

“Yes, aunt.” 

Another nod showed that her aunt’s at- 
tention had been drawn to Susan’s mourn- 
ing. 
‘‘ Who’s that black for ? ” 

“My mother ; she died a month ago.” 

“ Humph. In London ?” 

“Yes.” 

“A happy thing for her. Folk should 
never cry for them that’s dead, for it’s nub- 
but to the Elect going home with their wages 
when t’mill of this world loises.” Then 
added, as she saw Susan’s tears, “I expect 
thou will cry—it’s a sign of the Ungracious, 
which I ’spect thou’rt one on, so sit down 
and hay’ it out.” 

Her aunt then went from her, and took 
no further notice of her, stirred up the fire, 
put on the kettle, cleared up the hearth, and 
prepared tea. When all was ready she 
called Susan, bade her bring a chair to the 
table, and then seating herself, poured out 
the tea without further invitation, and as 
though her visitor had for years formed part 
of her family. 

Susan sat opposite her aunt; and as she 
partook of the substantial meal which had 
been so unceremoniously prepared for her, 
she saw that beneath the seeming coldness 
of her aunt’s demeanor there was a hearty 
welcome and gladness, and could scarcely 
refrain from expressing her girlish delight 
at the large, well-starched, and many-bor- 
dered muslin cap, the clean blue and white 
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checked apron, and the clear, healthy com-|raight, lass. Thou’rt too bonnie to be let 


plexion of her aunt. As the hot tea, broiled 
ham, cake, and other piled-up viands which 
were pressed upon her, either silently or with 
the laconic invitation, ‘‘ Reach to,” renovated 
Susan’s strength, she began to feel at home, 
and to appreciate the kindness and affection 
which disdained to express themselves in 
words, 

Her reflections were interrupted by her 
aunt saying to her,— 

“‘ How long is thou goin’ to stop ?” 

‘Here, aunt, or in the town?” 

“* Altogether.” 

‘*‘ Always—in one place or another. I’m 
come to get work.” 

Her aunt rested her elbow on the table, 
steadied her chin firmly on her hand, and 
bringing her face almost close to Susan, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Bless the bairn, is there no work 
in Lun’on ? ” 

“‘ Aunt,” replied Susan, “ when my mother 
died, Julie had all to pay—had all to do. 
Whilst mother lived, I didn’t go out. They 
would not let me. They said I was too 


young, and too—I don’t know that I am, 
but they said—pretty. But Ido think there’s | 
too little and too much work in London for 


girls like me. I knew sister could not leave 
her shop, and menfolk bothered me, and so 
I thought I’d come to my ain folk, and then 
Julie could not fret about me, and I could 
get work somehow, and be a trouble to no- 
body, and so I’ve come to you, and you must 
tell me what to do.” 

Her aunt listened attentively, but almost 
frowningly to her: then deliberately and 
slowly surveyed her from head to foot, and 
for the first time became aware how pretty 
her niece was. A clear, fair complexion al- 
most white from fatigue and grief, an oval 
face with finely arched brow, bearing the in- 
describable impress of thought and pure feel- 
ing, her cheeks now, from agitation, flushing 
bright beneath the soft shadow of her long 
light brown hair, pensive meditative eyes ; 
a face which once seen and noticed could 
never be forgotten, and having only one no- 
ticeable fault—the thinness and lightness of 
the eyebrows, which was rendered more con- 
spicuous by the length and silkiness of the 
eyelashes ; a tall, slim, symmetrical figure, 
and a voice deliciously sweet and metallic. 

When Mrs. Womersley had finished her 
survey, she said, with a sigh, “‘ Aye, thou’rt 





alone—too bonnie, I’m ’fraid, to be one of 
the Chosen, but may be not—we mun think 
about it—poor motherless bairn!” As she 
spoke, she got up, crossed to Susan, kissed 
her, and at the same time pushed her from 
her chair, saying, “ We'll ha’ no more chat 
to-night. Thou’rt tired, so come away to 
bed.” 

Next morning at breakfast it was decided 
by Mrs. Womersley that for a week Susan 
should be a visitor, andin all respects treated 
as such, and that at the end of the week she 
should ascertain what work she could do and 
could obtain. 

The week was a pleasant holiday for Su- 
san. She rambled about at her own will, 
uninterfered with, in the fields and woods. 
Fond of the rural scenes among which her 
childhood had been passed, she never wearied 
of her walks and of gathering the wild-flow- 
ers which seemed to her more beautiful than 
ever. After the first day, she noticed that, 
in her rambles, vary them as she would, she 
frequently met a young man, who, judging 
from his dress and deportment, was of con- 
siderable better position in the world than 
herself. Their meetings appeared to be ac- 
cidental. There was nothing in his manner 
to suggest that they were intentional on his 
part, and yet Susan soon felt that they were. 
He scarcely looked at her, as she thought, 
as they passed, and yet their glances occa- 
sionally met, and he showed by his look that 
there was to him a pleasure in meeting her. 
She could not say that he followed her, 
though she knew that it was a certainty that 
she would meet him if she went out. She 
was half vexed and displeased at this, but 
still would have missed something if she had 
not seen him. Towards the end of the week, 
as she was endeavoring, in a lonely field- 
walk, to reach a tuft of harebells which were 
growing beyond the ditch under a woodside, 
she saw him coming towards her. She at 
once desisted from her attempt, and walked 
hurriedly on. In a few minutes he came up 
to her, and when, as she thought, he was 
about to pass her, he suddenly paused and 
said, in a courteous and deferential manner, 

** Don’t think me rude. I have seen that 
you, like myself, are fond of wild-flowers— 
Will you accept these? They were gathered 
for you.” He offered them as he spoke, and 
she, confzs:1 by his sudden address, and 
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scarcely knowing that she did so, accepted | The labor Susan was going to was honest, 
them. He bowed, and bade her good-morn-| well remunerated, and such as the great 
ing, and walked on. | majority of women in Mrs. Womersley’s 
Her first impulse was to throw the flowers rank had, at one time or another, been 
away. She was angry with herself that there practically acquainted with. 
should have been any thing in her conduct} ‘They say,” continued Susan, in expla- 
or look which could have emboldened him) nation of her plans, “ there’s a new mill by 
to offer them to her. She stood in the path | the canal—Bentley’s—where I can be taken 
where he had left her, undecided whether to | on at once. I shall try in the morning.” 
walk on or to return; she did the latter, still} Her aunt was sitting right in front of the 
carrying the flowers. When her excitement | fire, her feet crossed and resting on the fen- 
subsided she noticed the beauty of the flow- | der as she swayed herself backwards and 
ers, among which were many which were | forwards as if weighing opposing reasons or 
quite new to her, and which could therefore| arguments. It was not until after a long 
have been procured only by much searching | pause that she replied, “‘ Now, Susan, let 
and considerable walking. She thought she} us have a fair understandin’. So long as 
ought not to keep them, and yet they were| thou stops here, pays me what’s agreed on, 
too pretty to throw away. On examining|and’s a good girl, thou’rt welcome; an’ 
them more closely she discovered that on} thou’ll be a sort of company for me, an’ I'll 
the paper which was wrapped round the| mak’ thee comfortable; but if thou begin to 
stems there was writing. She tore it off.| stop out at nights—don’t come raight home 
On it were verses, addressed to her. This|—goes wi’ t’other lasses, or tak’s up wi’ a 
was an indignity—she threw the flowers on| chap, then thou leaves me, there and then, 


the ground, and passionately tore the paper, | for I know what it’ll come to, and I wont 
without reading, into fragments, which she| ha’ my door darkened wi’ them that wont 
flung into the grass. She walked on; her} walk in th’ raight way, or that begin to 
breast heaving with anger. After awhile| peep over t’wall down into t’other way. 


she stopped—turned back and walked to| Dost thou understand me?” ; 

the place where the flowers lay, picked out} ‘Yes. I will be like your own bairn, if 
a few and carried them home, saying, “They | you will let me; and you'll be my mother; 
are so pretty.” When at home she put them | wont you ?” 

between the leaves of her Bible, repeating} As she said this, she went to her aunt 


her words of self-excuse, “only because they | and laid her hand on her arm. 


Her aunt 
are so pretty.” 


pressed it closely, and without once looking 
Next day—the last of the week—she again | away from the fire, said energetically, “I 
went out, but did not see him. She specu-| hope thouwilt. Ishallwatch thee. If thou 
lated much on the reason ; had he seen her | does raight, as a young woman ought to do, 
throw the flowers away—was he ashamed of| thou’lt cheer up my ould heart better nor 
what he had done? Though she would not} wine or med’cine; but if thou don’t, thou’lt 
own it, she felt disappointed that she did not| be to me as that!” With a fierce gesture 
see him. she dashed Susan’s hand away, and starting 
At the end of a week, Susan and her aunt| up, shook off from her shoe the ashes which 
endeavored to find work for her. Dress-| had dropped on it from the fire. 
making and plain sewing, to which she had| Susan was startled and astonished, and 
been accustomed, could not be obtained with-| said, “‘ Aunt, aunt, what is the matter?” 
out considerable waiting, and Susan was de-|_ Mrs. Womersley walked up and down the 
termined to go at once to work and rigor-|room with a short, quick step, put aside 
ously fulfil her agreement with her aunt. At| Susan who tried to cling to her, and then 
night she said she would go to the factory | standing before her, said-in a low voice, like 
until something better could be met with. | that of one who is faint from inward wres- 
There was then a great demand for “hands,” | tling, ‘I will, Susan, on the day thou de- 
and wages were good. ceive me—I will cast thee off, though it be 
Mrs. Womersley did not disapprove of the| not thy fault—though it ha’ been predes- 
decision. She was neither able nor willing|tinated for thee. Thou mun then go thy 
to keep a young and able girl in idleness.| own gate, up to the moors and fells, or down 
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into the pits, but no’ by the green pastures. | 
So, Susan, keep thysel’ from fooilish ways, 
and thy foot fro’ the scorner’s walk.” 

Next morning Susan laid aside her mourn- 
ing dress, and putting on a far-worn dark- 

colored print, and folding, in factory-girl | 
style, her gray shawl over her head, went to 
the new factory by the canal and obtained | 
employment. 

Through September and October, and on 
into November, she worked in cheerless 
routine. She was at first oppressed by the 
irksomeness and newness of the life she had 
entered on, and the unpleasant strangeness 
and boldness of her companions. On her 
first entering the factory her conversation 
had been free from the provincialisms or 
dialect of the district. At this the roister- 
ous girls around her had giggled and sneered 
and so, partly from a wish to be at peace, 
and partly from becoming daily accustomed 
to the speech of those around her, she soon 
assimilated her language to theirs. She 
knew that her aunt kept a strict watch upon 
her, for on more than one occasion when 
some ardent youth or potential overlooker, 
unable to resist the attraction of her beau- 
teous face, would insist upon walking with 
her, or waylaying her as she returned home, 
her aunt had suddenly appeared and put 
them to flight. 

She always, when she returned from work 
found a tidy house, a cheerful fire, and a 
substantial meal. Her aunt was not un- 
kind, but time seemed to develop more 
strongly her peculiarities, and these were as 
a separating barrier preventing full com- 
munion of thought or feeling. Her aunt 
was a member of one of the most thorough 
Calvinistic congregations, such as at that 
time were to be frequently met with in the 
rising towns and manufacturing villages of 
the West Riding. In no part of the king- 
dom were the doctrines of the Institutes 
more completely believed, and more un- 
compromisingly preached, undiluted by any 
modern sentiment. To Mrs. Womersley, 
as to the other members of this congrega- 
tion (on the site of whose chapel now stands 
a German warehouse), there were but two 
classes of human beings—the elect, who 
could not escape heaven by any repugnancy 
they showed to good, nor improve their hope 
of it by any abstinence from evil, and the 
non-elect, who could not avoid hell though 


their lives were as pure as an angel’s. She 
‘had had an assurance, and possessed a con- 
viction, that she was among the elect, but 
she was in grievous doubt—a very agony of 
| doubt—lest her niece should be of the other 
class, and have been devoted, long before 
| her birth, to perdition. These opinions and 
fears acting upon her naturally reserved dis- 
position threw a coldness around the inter- 
/course between the aunt and niece which 
lrobbed it of all enjoyment or hilarity. A 
laugh was never heard in her house, and a 
smile scarcely known. There was a gravity 
amounting almost to positive gloom always 
around the hearth. There was, it is true, 
with this a depth of feeling and even of 
affection which would, if the heart could 
have been read, have done much to reconcile 


,|the most impulsive and susceptible; but 


Susan could only at rare intervals catch a 
glimpse of this silver lining of the home- 
cloud, while its shadow was constantly on 
her heart. She longed for sympathy, for 
recreation, for something which should con- 
trast with her daily drudgery, which should 
give an aim to her industry. The rigor of 
her aunt and the many dull and weary hours 
which were spent at home were often con- 
trasted with the happiness of her first week, 
and put in dangerous juxtaposition with the 
attention and the undisguised interest of 


, | the stranger, which she had then so strongly 


—and, as she now felt, too strongly—repre- 
hended. A longing arose to see him again 
—a desire to hear, though but for a minute, 
a voice speaking to her in the tones of affec- 
tion. Still she worked on, keeping reso- 
lutely to her aunt’s instructions, and en- 
deavoring to overcome all the annoyances 
of her present life by making her own 
thoughts and fancies the world of her pleas- 
ure and the sole sources of her happiness. 
One annoyance, however, she could not re- 
move; on the contrary, it continued to in- 
crease. Her work-companions, the girls of 
the factory, were flippant, bold in speech, 
and lax in morals. It is well known in the 
neighborhood that, at that time, the fac- 
tory laborers of the town were sadly deficient 
in all the purer feelings of womanhood, and 
were brazen in their deficiency. Susan was 
shocked with the language and conduct of 
those with whom she was forced to mix dur- 
ing work-hours, and unflinching in her de- 
termination to have no private acquaintance 
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with them. This they resented and ascribed 
to pride and hypocrisy. They gibed at her, 
taunted her, and coarsely told her that she 
was more cunning than they, perhaps looked 
higher, but was at heart like themselves. 

Thus matters went on until the end of 
November, when, as Susan was returning 
one evening from the mill, a sudden and 
heavy shower drove her for shelter to the 
covered way which leads from the foot of 
Ivygate to the post-office. As she stood 
there waiting for the ceasing of the rain, she 
looked upon the open space in front of the 
Sun and Bowling-green hotels, which was 
dotted with stalls, noisy and chattering cab- 
men and troops of factory girls, who hurried 
across, unbonetted, with gayly colored hand- 
kerchiefs or shawls drawn tight round their 
heads and tied below the chins, laughing 
merrily, chattering or singing as they clat- 
tered along the muddy roads. Girls of all 
ages and sizes, but all alike ready with a 
loud taunt or scoff at the peculiarities of 
any one who impeded their progress, and at 
bandying coarse jests with each other and 
with the “ chaps ” they met. 

Others besides Susan sought shelter, and 
the place was soon crowded. She was anx- 
ious toreachhome. She feared what her aunt 
would say if she were late—her clothes were 
already partly wet—she was chilled, and, 
besides this, she much disliked remaining 
out in the evening—her beauty attracted 
the idle and designing, and rude staring 
and bold remarks gave her pain. As she 
stood close to the entrance from the street, 
peering out for the first signs of the ceasing 
of the rain, a young man, who was passing 
by, caught sight of her face, and appeared 
to be struck with it, for after walking on a 
few yards he returned, and, putting down 
his umbrella, entered the passage. Susan 
instantly recognized him as the one whom 
she had met in her walks, and who had 
given her the flowers. He seemed to be in 
doubt, for, coming near her, he looked at 
her attentively for some time. She had on 
a plain dark brown cotton dress, which the 
wet had pressed close to her figure; over 
her head, and drawn round the lower part 
of her face, was a gray shawl, worn thin and 
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forth a lovely face which, though pinched 
with cold, worn with work, and paied with 
thought, was expressive of grace not to be 
surpassed. He started with joyful surprise 
as his doubts passed away, and, drawing 
close to her, emboldened by his discovery 
of her social position and the circumstances 
under which he found her, said, abruptly,— 
“ What ! are youa factory girl after all?” 
There was something in the tone and 
manner in which this question was put which 
jarred with Susan’s cherished thoughts of 
the questioner, but as she had no wish to 
disguise for a moment her real position, she 
replied,— 

“Tam, sir.” 

“Do you remember me?” was the next 
question. 

‘‘T do,” replied Susan, without flinching, 
and without looking towards him, but stead- 
ily watching the rain. ; 

He saw, however, that her check flushed, 
and that she nervously twitched her shawl 
more closely over her face, as though she 
would hide herself from observation. 

“Do you live where you did—with Mrs. 
Womersley ?” 

Susan gave no answer. Her heart was 
beating fast. If her bold-faced fellow-work- 
ers should come by—if her aunt were to see 
her—would they not misjudge her? Ought 
she not at once to bid him go? She could 
not—there was pleasure in listening to his 
voice. 

He continued,— 

“Tf you do, you had better avail yourself 
of the help of this,” holding up his umbrella, 
‘as far as we go together.” 

She looked up to him with a timid but 
pleased look, as if to thank him for and to 
decline the proffered civility. 

“Surely,” he continued, “ you may trust 
me so far.” He saw she hesitated. “Come 
at once,” he whispered, ‘‘ you know not how 
much pleasure it gives me.” 

She went with him. 

On the way he endeavored to lead Susan 
into conversation, but she only replied to 
his questions in monosyllables. Her heart 
was too busy to yield words for her lips. 

She was with him. It was a pleasure 








threadbare, on which were specks of waste 
or “ fluff,” brought from the mill. It was a 
poor and ignoble setting of a beauteous pic- 
ture’; but from the sordid wrapping shone 


which her cooler judgment condemned, and 
when they had gone a short distance down 
| Westgate, she stopped, and said the rain 


j; was over. He showed her that it was fall- 
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ing in torrents. She then insisted that she 
needed no further help ; that she would, she 
must go alone. Though her companion was 
evidently greatly disappointed, he did not 
press his services upon her when he found 
that she was in earnest, but said, “I have a 
friend living close by. I will not force my- 
self upon you. Take the umbrella and go 
on, though I must say you misjudge me, as I 
am mistaken in you.” 

Susan would have refused the umbrella, 
but she feared that if she did he would fol- 
low her. As he gave her it, he had taken 
hold of her hand—he felt that she was 
trembling, and, looking at her, saw that she 
was much agitated, and that she glanced 
round on all sides, as if she were afraid of 
being seen. ‘O sir,” she cried, “do go— 
if you—go, sir, my aunt would never for- 
give me!” 

“Can you remember where to take it 
to?” said he. ‘No, Isee youare too much 
alarmed to remember any thing. One mo- 
ment.” He took out a card, wrote on it, and 
gave it to her. She thrust it within her 
dress, and was hurrying away, when his 
hand laid on her arm stayed her. “I wont 
detain you, Susan. You see I know your 
name. You will not see me when you call 
at the address I’ve given you. I’m not 
afraid nor ashamed of being seen with you, 
if you are of being seen with me; I think, 
too much—” 

With a sudden spring she freed herself 
from his hold, and was gone before he could 
say, “Good night.” 


When Susan reached home, her aunt was 


sitting in her usual attitude and place before 
the fire. 

‘¢ The rain has made me late,” said Susan, 
going to the fire, and leaning on her aunt’ 
chair, 


“ An’ naught else? I thought I saw thee | 


in Westgate ?” 

Susan cowered down on the hearth. 

‘‘ Thou’s brought his umbrella. Dost thou | 
know who he is! 2” 

“No, aunt; he would follow me. I got) 
away as soon asI could. Indeed I did not 
want him. It was not my fault.” 

“ Noa, it never is; it’s nobody’s fault, I 
knows that. But it’s no matter.” She 
swayed herself to and fro with her arms 
folded tightly on her breast. “ The thing 
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‘mun go on. It’s no matter who picks t’ 
shuttle if Satan lays t? web. No manner of 
cardin’ can mak’ burdocks into locks.” 

* Aunt, hear me—I’ll tell you all.” 

“Noa, lass, tell me naught about it. 
There’s no devil so handy as an excuse, an’ 
noan wi’ so long a tail. But rain or no rain, 
if thou tak’s up wi’ him again, thou mun 
bundle out o’ here.” 

She leant her head down on her knees, 
and Susan could hear, from stray expres- 
sions, that she was praying earnestly for 
relief against some fearful doubt. Susan 
waited awhile in silence, and then crept in 
the dark, hungry and faint, to bed. 

She arose in the morning before daylight 
to go to her work. She was ill and unable 
to eat, but went out at the usual hour. She 
found in her pocket the card. On it was 
written: “ For Mr. Henry Bentley,” with an 
address. Turning the card over, she was 
surprised to find that it was one of her sis- 
ter’s. It recalled to her in her sorrow the 
dear sister, to whom, week after week, she 
had neglected to write, and to whom her 
heart now turned with increased affection. 
She was perplexed at finding the card, and 
anxious to discover how it had come into the 
| possession of Mr. Bentley, for such it seemed 
was his name, and to know if he was ac- 
quainted with her. This she must discover. 

She went at noon to the address he had given 
—a woolstapler’s warehouse—but though 
bees desirous to see him, she did not venture 
to inquire for him, but merely left what she 
| brought, and went away disappointed. 








During the afternoon she thought she 
;might find out who he was from some of her 


fellow-workers. With this intention, she 
|asked the girl next to her if she knew him. 


s | The answer was a loud giggle, and then her 


/question was repeated to the next, who in 
like manner passed it on, so that in a few 
minutes it was known throughout the floor 
‘that Susan was asking after her man. She 
‘then saw the folly of what she had done, and 
‘to vindicate herself showed the card to her 
‘neighbor, and was about to give her an ex- 
planation, when it was snatched out of her 
hand, and her companion, reading the writ- 
ten address aloud, said, in a pert and mean- 
ing tone, “‘ He’s written down where she’s to 
go for what she wants,” and then, looking at 
the other side, burst into a scornful laugh, 
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and added, ‘‘ An’ he’s goin’ to mak’ a fine 
lady on her, and send for clothes fro’ Lun- 
Jon.” 

Susan had made the matter worse, and 
felt that whatever she might say it would be 
repeated, and distorted, and all would be- 
lieve that she had met him clandestinely, 
and that her character must now be like that 
of the rest. Her cheeks burned with shame, 
but with a sudden effort she refrained from 
any further explanation or denial, knowing 
that it would not be believed, and would only 
expose her to further insults and ridicule. 
She must bear the reproach. That which 
she had endeavored most strenuously to 
guard—her good name—would now be sul- 
lied by common talk. With an aching heart 
she went on with her work. After the first 
burst of merriment at the discovery was 
over, she might, if she had not been so 
deeply immersed in her own painful reflec- 
tions, have noticed that those around her 
were now disposed to treat her with greater 
consideration. There was a feeling that the 


barrier which had separated her from them 
was now thrown down—the reproach which 
her reserve and womanliness had silently 


cast upon them, and which they had uncon- 
sciously owned in their tauntings and ill- 
will towards her, was now removed. She 
was as one of them, but only more clever. 
She had made a conquest greater than any 
of them could have expected, and, being so 
successful, deserved congratulation for hay- 
ing made so much of her charms. She was 
treated with more familiarity, but at the 
same time with greater respect. Her com- 
panion shortly came to her, and said, ‘‘ Dost 
thou mean to say thou doesn’t know who thy 
chap is ?” 

Susan remained silent, and the other went 
on: Thou needn’t be so pawky, lass, if 
thou has ta’en up wi’ our master’s nephew. 
Thou’ll be turned off if it’s fun’ out, for Sam 
Bentley isn’t the man to let his nephew gal- 
livant with the like of us—an’ I'll tell thee 
this,”—waxing warm at Susan’s indifference, 
“if thou gives us any more of thy airs, I’ll 
tell Sam mysel’ that Harry keeps company 
wi’ thee.” 

Susan let her run on without interruption 
or reply. It was indifferent to her what was 
said. She was convinced that he would not 
disguise the truth, and that if the whole 
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were fairly stated no blame could fall on her, 
but if it did, she could not parley with those 
who had so wrongfully condemned her. If 
she must suffer from the double boss of char- 
acter and employment, she would suffer in 
silence. To one alone could she tell it—to 
her sister. She would write to her—irksome 
as the task would be—before any one else 
could by a false account prejudice her. She 
saw how wilful she had been in leaving home, 
and the desire of her heart was to go to her 
sister—to be comforted by her, to learn to 
forget him, and to be at rest. Again her 
thoughts went back to the question, What 
knowledge had Henry Bentley of Julia? 
How had he become possessed of the card ? 
This she must ascertain, even if she had to 
see him again. This would be dangerous 
and painful, almost impossible to undergo 
if, in the mean time, he should hear the fac- 
tory report, and believe that even in thought 
she could have deserved it. Then she re- 
called his looks, the tone of his voice, and 
his manner towards her, and was satisfied 
that hitherto he had respected her position, 
and must have approved of her conduct. 
She lived over again and again the few 
minutes of their interview. He stood before 
her mental vision as distinctly as he had 
ever done before her bodily eyes. It was 
pleasant to dwell upon these pictures, but 
the pleasure was too sweet—it became pain- 
ful. She sighed and endeavored to dismiss 
the thought, but it would return—fancies 
would grow around it, her heart beat faster 
as she remembered him, and she could not 
but confess that he had, from the first, been 
dear to her; but what was she to hin— 
what could she, the poor factory girl, ever 
be to him, the only nephew of the wealthy 
spinner ? 

A few evenings afterwards she unexpectedly 
met him near her home. When she saw 
him, she hesitated, and was about to stop. 
He saw this, and came up to her with a 
pleasant smile, and said “I am glad to 
mect you.” 

Susan hastily replied, “‘ Let me thank you 
for your kindness, and permit me to ask you 
one question.” 

‘‘A hundred, Susan, if you will, but let 
us walk on.” He turned back with her. 

“ You gave me a card—do you know what 
was on it? I mean printed on it?” He 
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shook his head, and she continued, “ It was 
the address of a shop in London, kept by 
my sister.” 

“Your sister!” he exclaimed, with sud- 
den interest. 

“Yes. Iwant to know how you got it. 
Do you know her—have you seen her?” 

He studied for a minute or two, and then 
replied, ‘Oh, I remember. It is one my 
uncle brought down in October. He had 
been at the shop, and something queer hap- 
pened, but I don’t know what.” 

Just as he had said this, two girls over- 
took them, looked back at him and Susan, 
and then gave a loud laugh. One shouted 
out, ** There’s modest Susan with her man. 
Let’s know, Harry, when the fine things 
come down fro’ Lun’on ? ” 

Susan stood still, and could not look up. 
Henry was somewhat disconcerted, and, at 
the moment, inclined to suspect that Susan 
had been boasting of her connection with 
him. One look at her haggard and pain- 
stricken face dispelled the suspicion. He 
drew her arm within his, and led her on, 
saying, “ Saucy, impudent sluts! they think 
all as bad as themselves.” 

Susan tried to free herself. ‘* Leave me, 
leave me!” she repeated earnestly, though 
in scarcely more than a whisper. ‘O sir, 
if you had never spoken to me, you would 
have spared me much.” 

“Ts then my company so distasteful to 
you? Must I never see you again ?” 

“Never, never! They say—oh! I know 
not what they say, but it is more than I can 
bear.” 

She put her hand to her side, and Henry 
saw that she staggered. He held her up 
with his arm round her waist. They were 
then in the dark lane which led from West- 
gate to Mrs. Womersley’s. No one was in 
sight. She hung heavily on his arm. He 
called her by name. He looked down at her 
face and felt that for him it was the loveliest 
that ever beautified the earth. He could not 
resist the impulse. He bent down in act to 
kiss her. As if divining his intention she 
started up, burst from him, and in a quivering 
voice exclaimed, ** No, no, not from you, 
never!” and dartedaway. He was about to 
follow her, when immediately in front of him 
and between him and Susan, a woman came 
from one of the yards opening into the lane. 
He followed closely down on.the opposite 
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side, and at the first lamp discovered it was 
boven Womersley. He then retraced his 
|steps and went slowly homewards. The 
| pale, beautiful face of Susan was before him 
all the way; the words and tone of her 
| parting sentence rung unceasingly in his 
|ears—‘* Not from you.” It ought to have 
,annoyed him, this strong emphasis on yoy. 
She would think less of it from any one else. 
| Yet it did not annoy him—he could not tell 

how, and yet there seemed to be something 
| pleasant in the very strength of the rejection 
|—a something of hope for him, which he 
|laid to his heart, for Susan was now to him 
| the realization of all his youthful dreams of 
| beauty and happiness. 

As Susan was opening her aunt’s door on 
her return she was tapped on the shoulder, 
and on looking round saw her aunt had fol- 
lowed her. She had no time to speak, for 
her aunt thrust her back, unlocked the door, 
and then stood with arms akimbo on the 
threshold. 

«* Aunt,” said Susan, “wont you let me 
in?” 

‘‘T’m no aunt to thee now, thou trash. I 
gav’ thee fair warnin’, an’ I looked ower it 
t’ first time, but thou’rt as bad as t’ rest. 
Don’t speak to me!” raising her voice, and 
| hurrying on with increased passion. “ I saw 
|it wi? my own eyes. I saw him cuddle thee 
an’ kiss thee, thou unsaved sinner! Thou 
wont bide peaking. Thou never sets foot 
iin this house again.” ; 

“Oh, you will not turn me out at night— 

only till morning.” 

“7 do not turn thee out. A bargain’s a 
| bargain, an’ I should be a liar if I brak’ my 
| word an’ let thee in, an’ thou’lt be as bad if 
thou brak’ thine. Thou hast turned thysel’ 
out. Go to him. Nay, nay, I won’t ha’ 
thee. The curse of God is on thee, an’ will 
be on thy—” 

“Stop!” screamed Susan. ‘“ You shall 
not say that. I may be foolish, but sinful I 
am not. Ifyou can can think that thought 
of me, I will not enter your house again. 
Good-night.” 

She walked rapidly away. Her aunt stood 
at the door looking after her, wrapped her 
arms in her apron and folded them on her 
breast, and then walked after Susan to the 
top of the lane, and there listened until 

Susan’s footsteps died away. She then 
slowly returned home, fastened her door, 
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and took her old seat before the fire. She 
did not sit long. She rose and walked up 
and down, “tidying things.” The few tri- | 
fling articles belonging to Susan which she | 
found she put carefully away, and, as she | 
did so, furtively wiped her eyes, and then 
coughed vehemently as if to convince her- | 
self that the necessity for having done so 
arose entirely from physical causes. When | 
she had no longer any thing which she could 
set in order, she again seated herself. 


having burnt down. 


her. 


the filthy rags of personal holiness. 
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‘one of the lost I hav’ little doubt, an’ so it 
, doesn’t matter what becomes on her. 


It 
wor no use gettin’ to be fond on her when I 
had no chance o’ seein’ her in the next place, 
an’ so she’s better goan. I dare say it wor 


a tempting o’ the Bad One to mak’ me mak’ 
; an idol on her, but I resisted him, an’ now 


young Harry Bentley will hav’ it all his own 
way. Nay, nay, not so! If he don’t dot’ 


_raight thing by her, he shall suffer for’t. I'll 
be to him as that other woman of God wor 
The room was now almost dark, the fire 
‘* She’s a bonnie lass,” | 
muttered she, “ an’ it wor pleasant to see | 
But all her bonnie looks were wor nor | 


She’s | 


to Sisera. He sha’n’t crow ower me nor 
mine. An’ she be lost in t’ next world, more 
cause to gi’e her some’at in this. Poor 
bairn, I’d hav’ kep’ her, but I fancied it wor 
asin. God forgi’e me if I’m wrang, but no 
—I can’t hev made a mistak’.” 





Mars.—Mars was first reached by the Earl 
of March and his stellar explorative expedition 
in 1916, and a very noble colony was added to 
the British Monarchical Republic. The planet 
is inhabited by a fine race of Anthropophagi, 
most of them cleven feet high, and extremely 
affable. The earl, on landing, presented them 
with a few Irish, which he had taken for the 
purpose, and which were at once eaten, and the 
Marsites fired off sixteen hundred wind-bags, 
which they use as bells, in honor of their visit- 
ors. The planct is at first awkward for stran- 
gers, owing to the ground being composed of 
red-hot iron, but with acclimatization and clogs 
this is got over, and the boiling springs farnish 
an agreeable drink. ‘The people have no par- 
ticular religion, except that on the first of March 
they beat their wives severely, and their indus- 
try is limited to snoring and scratching their 
heads. They have no government, and get on 
very well without one.—Lrom Punch’s Alma- 
nack for 1945. 


AstroLtocy-—The Directors of the Great 
Northern Hemispherical Railway announce that 
railway communication between all the principal 
fixed stars will be open ina few nights. The 
facilities which will thus be afforded for person- 
ally visiting one’s own natal star, and examin- 
ing into one’s destiny, instead of employing ig- 
norant quacks not much better than the Lanhaels 
and Zadkicls whom Punch extirpated in the 
nineteenth century, is apparent. Charles’ Wain 





will meet every train, and convey passengers to 
stars where stations are not yet opened. As-/| 
tronomers are attached to each train, who will | 
give every information; and it is particularly | 
requested that no beer may be offered them. | 
Spectacles, to keep star-dust out of the eyes, will | 
be supplicd, and on Saturdays the music of the | 
spheres will bein attendance. We hail this new | 
advance in science. What would the stick-in- | 
the-mud blockheads of 1861 have said to break- , 
fasting in Oxford and dining in Orion 2—From 
Punch’s Almanack for 3861. 
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Jupiter. — The highest expectations were 
formed of this planet, and when it was an- 
nounced by the Ali/ky Way Express, in August, 
1914, that it had been reached by Sir Austen 
Layard, excitement knew no bounds, and a Ju- 
piter Land Company was instantly got up. Un- 
fortunately all these hopes were blighted. The 
planet turns out to be a white pulpy mass, taste 
ing like blancmange. ‘The first man who jumped 
ashore plunged head over ears into the opaque 
matter, and went through, as it is conjectured, 
into infinite space, as he has never since been 
heard of. Various efforts were made to find a 
footing, but in vain, and after several ships had 
been swallowed up, Parliament interfered, Ad- 
miral Brooks was ordered to blow out the four 
moons, which he did in a most gallant manner, 
and notice was given that Jupiter was be ignored 
for the future. A plan for crystallizing the 
planet by galvanism has lately been talked of. — 
Lom Punch’s Almanack for 19638. 


Saturn.—This planet affords a proof of the 
folly of ambition. Had Saturnians been con- 
tent with their own territory, and their magnifi- 
cent ring of light (which is caused by decompos- 
ing star-fish), they might still have possessed 
both. But in an evil hour they sent out an ex- 
pedition to invade the Earth, and convert its in- 
habitants into Vegetarians and Pagans. They 
were met by the Balloon Fleet under Lord P. 
Lee, and entirely routed, and all the prisoners 
were instantly christened, and set down to mut- 
ton-chops, which proved fatal. Reprisals were 
effected, Sir Juvenal Mahu landed in Saturn 
(himself and all his men holding their noses as 
they broke the ring), penetrated to the capital, 
Kronos, and sang the ‘ Marseillaise”’ in the tem- 
ple of Juno, and eat all the holy peacocks. Sat- 
urn has since become a dependency of Eng- 
land, and by act of Parliament the brilliant 
nuisance, the ring, is to be cleared away.— 
From Punch’s Almanack for 1990. 
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From The London Review. | 


1. Cotton, as an Element of Industry: its’ 
confined Supply, and its extended Con- | 
sumption by increasing and improving | 
Agencies. A Lecture delivered be ore | 
the Society of Arts. By Tuomas Baz- 
LEY, Esq. Longmans. 1852. 

. Cotton: its Cultivation, Manufacture, and | 
Uses. By Henry Asnwortu, Esa. | 
Manchester: Collins. 1858. 

. A Handbook of the Cotton Trade. By | 
Tuomas ELLIson. Longmans. 1858. | 

. The Cotton Trade of Great Britain. By | 
JAMES A. Mann, F.S.S. Simpkins. | 
1860. 

5. The Cotton Supply Reporter. 1858-60. | 
THE Annual Register for 1760 chronicles | 
the subjugation of Canada, the return of | 
Clive from India, and the progress of the | 
Bridgewater Canal. ‘There is now carry- | 
ing on in Lancashire by the Duke of Bridge- | 
water, a navigable canal to bring coals to | 
Manchester and other places from the neigh- | 
borhood of Leigh, which when finished will | 
be the most extraordinary thing in the king- | 
dom, if not in Europe. The boats in some | 
places are to go underground, and in an-!| 


other place over a navigable river, without | 
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communicating with its waters; and there | 


the canal is to be supported by great arches, 
now almost finished.” This paragraph, prob- 


ably of less interest to the reader of the day | yw 


than the prolific birth and the extraordinary 


case of longevity which immediately pre- | 


cede it, is worthy the attention not merely 
of the engineer or statist, but of every onc 
who studies history through passing events. 
It not only commemorates the genius of 
Brindley and the keen foresight of his ducal 
employer, but also records the first of those 
marvellous inventions which called into ex- 
istence by the requirements of the cotton 
trade, have effected the greatest revolution 
which English society ever witnessed. A 
manufacture then of the annual value of 
£600,000, employing 16,000 persons at a 
low rate of wages, now absorbs a capital 
computed at seventy millions sterling, and 
distributes ten millions and a half as yearly 
wages. The population of Lancashire in 
1751 was estimated to be under 300,000 ; 
the marriages in Manchester and Liverpool 
were barcly 650; and the uncouthness of 
the inhabitants, the Saxon barbarisms which 
rendered their dialect unintelligible, the dif- 
ficulty of transit, and the unproductiveness 





COTTON. 


of the country, were noted by every topog- 
rapher. 

** Cotton goods,” a mixture of linen and 
wool, were manufactured in Lancashire prior 
to 1641; but they do not appear to have en- 
tered into competition with the woollen man- 
ufacture, which had long been the staple of 
English industry. As the simplest means 
of handicraft were employed, yarns suitable 
for heavy goods were the sole production of 
this country, while a marvellous delicacy of 
touch enabled the Hindoo to manufacture 
muslins which excited the jealousy and alarm 
of Europe, and were prohibited in 1700. 
(11 and 12 Wm. IIL, c. 10.)* 

The import of cotton, principally from the 
Levant, in 1701-5, averaged 1,170,880 lbs., 
the greater portion being used, if we may 
credit a somewhat doubtful authority, in the 
manufacture of candlewicks ; in 1741, 1,645,- 
031 lbs. were imported, and the official value 
of our cotton export, after many fluctuations, 
amounted to £20,709; nine years later, al- 
though our foreign trade had doubled, 
France imported nearly a million pounds 
more cotton than ourselves,—a clear proof 
that the manufacture was not gaining ground 
|in this country as compared with continental 
nations. The almost unbroken peace which 
|prevailed for twenty years of Sir Robert 
alpole’s administration, conferred a large 
amount of prosperity; and probably the suc- 
cesses of the war, directed by the genius of 
the “Great Commoner,” gave additional im- 
|petus to trade. Commercial history in our 
‘own day shows that a period of war with an 
‘eastern or barbarous nation, is often fol- 
lowed, if not accompanied, by commercial 
\activity ; and the results of the conquests 
|of India and Canada find a parallel in the 
‘experience of our Chinese and Indian mer- 
‘chants. Inventive industry had already be- 


* In 1788 a pamphlet was published, entitled, 
“ An Important Crisis in the Cotton and Muslin 
Manufactory in Great Britain explained ;”’ the 
| purport of which was “to warn the nation of the 
| bad consequences which would result from the ri- 
| valry of East India cotton goods, which then began 

to be pouring into the markets in increased quanti- 
‘ties and at diminished prices.’ Atkin’s Manches- 
;ter. In 1792, a public meeting of the trade re- 
| solved that “ British manufacturers were exposed 
| to continual danger and immense losses by the im- 
| portation of musliu and cotton goods from the East 
| Indies ;’’ and that application for protection be 
i} made to Parliament ; a committee, including Ark- 
| wright, Strutt, Greg, Ainsworth, and other well- 
known names, being appointed to conduct the ap« 


| plication. 
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gun to supersede the machinery which had 
been in use since the days of the Flemings; 
the fly shuttle of John Kay of Bury was al- 
most universally adopted, and largely in- 
creased the facility of weaving; other im- 
provements followed; the weavers found it 
difficult to obtain weft; and the trade ad- 
vanced at an unprecedented rate,—the im- 
port of cotton in 1764 being 3,870,392 lbs., 
and the exports £200,354. The invention 
of the spinning jenny, claimed by Highs 
and by Hargreaves, but patented by the lat- 
ter in 1770, still further increased the pro- 
ducing power; but it was not until the in- 
troduction of Arkwright’s patent that linen 
yarn could be dispensed with. “ Turkey 
red ” dyeing was introduced into Lancashire 
in 1762; bleaching the year after: and cot- 
ton printing followed in 1764. To these 
successes of mechanical skill and chemi- 
cal science must be added the “ mule” of 
Samuel Crompton in 1779; and the steam- 
engine of Watt, first introduced into Man- 
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the profit or wages of the employed. Among 
collateral facilities for increased production, 
we may name lighting by gas, first intro- 
duced on a large scale into the mills of 
Philips and Lee, in Salford; “the duke’s” 
canal giving the advantages of” cheap coal 
and improved transit.* The ground which 
had witnessed the success of Brindley was 
destined to be the battle-field of Stephen- 
son’s energy and skill; and the removal of 
commercial restrictions, sv zealously advo- 
cated in Lancashire, has since then largely 
increased the demand on her manufacturing 
power. The following table gives a number 
of details which more fully show the increase 
of the cotton trade, and its effect on popu- 
lation :— 

* When the Bridgewater canal was opened, the 
price of carriage by land from Manchester to Liv- 
erpool was 40s. per ton, and by water 12s. the 
duke’s boats carrying for 6s. The success of this 


great work was followed by other undertakings, 
the earlier being superintended by Brindley :— 


Name of the Canal. Act obtained in 














: : : : Trent and Mersey, 1766 —- 
chester in 1795. A host of minorinventions| Grand Trunk, 1766 
and improvements,—the most important tet: > la ae wre 
being the application of Cartwight’s power-| Chester, 1772 
loom in 1801,—have increased the fineness oe, pereee, pode tl bi 

. “4: . 9 Ss g 
of the fabric, the rapidity of machinery, and Seaneheoter’ tell, Gacbeiole, me 1794 
Cotton Goods 
RawCottonim-| and Yarn | Valueof Cotton Manu-} Number of Population. 
ported in lbs. | exported in £ | factures computed in |Persons com- 
Avoirdupois. |sterling Official £ sterling. puted to be Manchester and Liverpool 
Value. employed. Salford. ‘i ‘ 
1697 1,976,359 5,915 _ _ _ 5.000 
1701 1,985,868 23,253 — iow _ - 
1710 715,008 5,698 _ — —_— — 
1720 1,972,805 16,200 _ —_ _ —_— 
1730 | 1,545,472 13,524 — oe — 12,074 
1741 | 1,645,031 20,709 _ ste = —_ 
1751 | 2,976,610 45,986 ove sins on —_ 
1764 | 3,870,392 200,354] (1760) 600,000} 16,924 | 19,839 (1786)| 25,787 (1760) 
Cotton con- 
sumed in 

GreatBritain 
1785*| 17,992,888 864,710, (1787) 3,304,371 ssh 42,821 (1788) we 
1790 | 30,603,457| 1,662,369 om sit _ 55,732 
1800 51,594,122 §,854,057 _ 26,929 {109,166 77,708 
1810 | 123,701,826) 18,951,994 _ 44,863 132,099 94,396 

Declared 
Value. 

1820 | 152,829,633] 16,533,754 ~ 68,257 {180,948 118,972 
1830 | 269,616,640] 19,418,885) (1833) 31,338,693 | 210,797t {261,584 165,221 
1840 | 528,142,743) 24,654,293 49,616,655 _ 339,734 223,003 
1850 | 588,200,000] 28,257,401 45,826,992 | 330,924 [439,797 258,346 
1856 | 891,400,000) 38,232,741 57,074,852 | 379,213 _ _ 
1859 | 976,600,000] 48,208,444 71,373,214 _ — _ 























* The year when Arkwright’s patent was de- 
clared void. 

t In addition to those employed in factories, the 
handloom weavers were estimated at 250,000. 


{ Parliamentary Returns. Fach factory worker 
is considered to represent three non-workers. 

The cotton imported in 1787 is estimated to be 
employed as follows :— 
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The benefits of sucha trade have not been 
confined to the capitalist. Without refer- 
ring to the relations between master and op- 
erative, which, notwithstanding occasional 
outbreaks of tyranny or jealousy, have been 
greatly improved, or claiming for the man- 
ufacturer any credit for the conscientious 
manner in which he generally discharges 
the duties of his position, it may be suffi- 
cient to refer to the comparative rate of 
wages, bearing in mind the reduced value 
of the necessaries of life. Baines’ History 





of the Cotton Manufacture contains tables of 
wages from 1801 to 1834, which conclusively 
show the improved condition of the opera- 
tive ; and Mr. David Chadwick, whose paper 
on the Rate of Wages in Manchester and Sal- 
ford commences with 1839, states that “the 
wages of all classes of factory operatives, 
appear to have increased from 10 to 25 per 
cent during the last twenty years.” The 
price of cotton goods has diminished in pro- 


portion to their increased manufacture. In 
1776 “‘ two common fine calico pieces ” were 
sold for £5 9s. 8d.; and a wedding-dress 
of calico known to have been purchased a 
few years later at 6s. a yard, could now be 
procured for 2 1-2d. Cotton is more con- 
ducive to health and cleanliness than any 
other manufacture, and the comfort of the 
people is materially affected by its cheap- 
ness; it combines warmth with durability, 
is capable of being brought to the highest 
degree of perfection which textiles admit, 
and for dyeing or printing is found more 
serviceable than any other material. It has 
long been used in linen and woollen cloths, 
in the latter case reducing the value by two- 
thirds; for some time it has been introduced 
into ribbons, and it has recently been found 
possible to combine it with wool in the 
manufacture of blankets. The natural con- 
sequence has been a large relative increase 





in its import. 


PERCENTAGE OF RAW TEXTILES IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 




















| 1821, 1831 | 1841. 1851. 1859. 
Rak sine eg eadee | 56 58 63 67 69 
ii acral a ong ks .18 22 195 .12 092 
ica benncuek vane | ee 12 .09 .07 08 
a 04 07 .07 .08 07 
Ne exinigeen bis .O1 006 =| ~~ .006 .006 008 
BRE ge ite a. | no return 009) 009 054 06 








The trade, formerly limited to Manchester 





| throughout the kingdom, and largely affect 





and Bolton, has gradually spread through | other branches of manufacturing industry. 
the north-eastern part of the county, and| Cotton yarn enters into one-third of our 
into the contiguous districts of Cheshire and | woollen exports. It has taken the place of 
Derbyshire. Each town—representing, in| linen in the carpet trade; i i 
k cS g, pet trade; it supplies an- 
addition to its own population, villages | nually nearly 1,000,000 Ibs. for hosiery and 
whose inhabitants are numbered by thou-| the lace of Nottingham, a trade formerly 
re nun gham, merly 
or — a ie coat Scent and has a yearly consumption 
ackburn and Preston are made “ shirt- ra y Va 5 
ant lek cee x fl s = | sia v4 - money value to £1,500,000. 
gs,” 2 pollams” for India and It is employed, though more sparingly, in 
China; at Bolton, dimities and “mediums; ” | fabrics of silk and flax; and the factories 
at Oldham, fustians ; at Ashton and Glos-| engaged in all these various branches in 
mid 7 oem M while Manchontor produces 1856 employed 303,284 persons. It is hardly 
the finer descriptions of yarn suitable for | necessary to allude to the demand which it 
Bradford, Nottingham, and Glasgow. The| makes on the colliery and the shipowner, 
indirect benefits of this trade are felt | and on the production of iron, which fell 
Ibs. | from 180,000 tons in 1615 to 17,350 in 1740, 


Calicoes and Muslins 11,600,000 | but exceeded 4,500,000 tons in 1859. 


se 9 A siti aes ryan | Having thus endeavored to indicate the 
Hosiery 1,500,000 importance which cotton manufactures pos- 
Candlewicks 1,500,000 | sess, it may be difficult, without an appear- 
Total 22,600,000 /ance of exaggeration, to conyey an idea of 
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the irreparable loss which would be entailed 
by a deficient supply of the raw material. 
Such a deficiency involves an increased 
price; but an advance of 1d. per lb. entails 
an annual loss on the consumer of FOUR MIL- 
LIONS STERLING ; and this rise, by no means 
unusual under the ordinary variations of 
trade, would be considerably enhanced by 
the prospect of a real or imaginary scarcity.* 
While the greater part of this loss must fall 
on the manufacturer, his liability does not 
end here. His machinery would deteriorate 
unless kept in working order ; rent, taxes, 
interest of capital, and fixed expenses, have 
still to be provided for; while a cessation 
of business implies a loss of wages and dim- 
inution of savings to the operative and 
the shopkeeper. The railway company, the 
shipowner, and every one supplying mate- 
rial, are affected by diminished business and 
increased taxes, 

The earliest supplies of the raw material 
were, as already mentioned, procured from 
the Levant ; but from 1778 to the close of 
the century, the largest import was derived 
from the West India Islands and Guiana,— 
the Dutch produce being considered the 
most valuable. Notwithstanding the growth 
of the manufacture, the supply appears to 
have kept pace with the demand; and in 
1782 we find that with cotton at 31d. per lb., a 
panic arose in Manchester, the import hav- 
ing amounted to £1,400,000 in four months. 
A few years later Brazilian cotton,—now 
one of the most valuable qualities—was im- 
ported, but in a very dirty condition. East 
Indian was brought in small and fluctuating 
quantities from 1783 to 1768; after the lat- 
ter date it gradually increased, and now sup- 
plies a considerable portion of the trade.t 

‘For the last forty years, therefore, -—in 
fact, ever since reliable statistics can be pro- 
cured,—we have been dependent upon the 
United States and the East Indies for that 
raw material on a plentiful supply of which 

* Omitting minor variations, the annual aver- 


age price of United States uplands’ cotton has 
been quoted as follows :— 


1834. 1835. 


1837. 1889. 1840. 1848. 1847. 

85-8 101-4 7 77-8 6 45-8 63-8 
1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1857. 1858 
41-4 51-8 71-4 538-4 71-4 61-4 


t Here read page 550. 
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so much of our national prosperity depends ; 
and the use of American cotton in nearly all 
description of goods practically reduces us 
to one prop. Indian or “ Surat” cotton is 
unsuited to many manufactures, and is chiefly 
used for adulteration, or for coarse fabrics. 
Any calculation of the stock or prospects of 
the cotton crop is based exclusively on the 
accounts of American brokers ; and the‘ru- 
mor of a severe frost is sufficient to cause 
an advance in the value of the whole stock 
on hand. Nor can this be wondered at, while 
American cotton is only cultivated on four 
million acres, or about the area of Yorkshire ; 
and while the plantations, although widely 
scattered, are all liable to be equally affected 
by sudden change of temperature. The ten- 
der nature of the plant, the shortness of the 
season, and the occasional severity of the 
weather render the supply precarious ; and 
if the harvest escape “ killing frosts,” it is 
liable to the ravages of caterpillars, wire- 
worms, and blight. The increase of price 
cost in 1859 nine millions and a half sterling, 
and this additional cost for the last fourteen 
years amounts to FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS! The 
accuracy of this statement may be admitted 
when it is understood that 4 1-2d. per lb. in 
Liverpool, would leave the planter a fair 
profit, and the average price from 1847-60 
has been 6d. per |b. 

To any who may imagine that motives 
of self-interest would prove a safeguard for 
national tranquillity, another inquiry of not 
less importance may be addressed. Are the 
Slave States of America capable of produc- 
ing acrop of cotton sufficient for the increas- 
ing requirements of the world? The demand 
for cotton has increased among foreign na- 
tions also, and America consumes sixfold 
the quantity which she required thirty 
years ago :— 

PERCENTAGE OF COTTON EXPORTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Average of Great France. Other 
Years. Britain. Countries. 
1826-50 71 23 .06 
1830-35 73 22 05 
1835-40 Fy fl 22 07 
1840-45 -70 20 10 
1845-50 69 17 14 
1850-55 .69 17 14 
1855-59 66 -16 18 











COTTON IMPORTED INTO TIE UNITED KINGDOM, IN lbs. WEIGIT. 















































pn British East | British West | — Dutel 

: : emyrna ritis as { ritisn es anc uteh 

United States. Brazils. Egypt, and Indies.t } Indies. Spanish Colonies. 

Mediterranean* | | Colonies. 

1788 = 2,000,000 5,000,900 a | 5,800,000 |” 5,500,000 | 1,600,000 
1820 89,999,174 | 29,198,155 472,684 23,125,825 | 6,836,816 ott _ 
1830 210,885,358 | 33,092,072 3,428,798 12,481,761 | 3,429,247 ~ — 
1840 487,856,504 14,779,171 8,324,937 77,011,85 | 866,157 —_ _ 
1850 493,153,112 30,299,982 18,931,414 118;872,742 228,913 — _ 
1859 961,707,264 22,478,960 38,106,096 192,330,880 592,256 _ _ 

x [or adopting the averages made by Mr. Mann, we have the following percentage :— 

=) 1788 _ -10 25 _ ~29 -28 | -08 

e 1800 “ 

° 1815-9 -46 «15 _ - 26 -08 _ | _ 

0 1820-4 -68 «15 -02 -09 .05 _ _ 
1825-9 -70 -1l -05 -10 -03 _— _ 
1830-4 -79 -09 -02 .09 Ol _ _ 
1835-9 +79 -06 -02 12 _— — _ 
1840-4 -81 -03 -O1 -14 — _ | — 
1845-9 84 .03 .02 11 - — | — 
1850-4 -78 .03 -03 -16 — _ | _ 
1855-9 -76 -02 -03 -18 > _ — 





Other 
Countries. 


2,040,001 
644,216 
3,649,402 
2,090,698 
10,773,616 








1 





Total. 


19,900,000 | 
151,672,355 
263,961,452 
592,488,010 
663,576,861 

225,989,072 


* The “first recorded ” import of cotton from Egypt occurred in 1823, and rose in two years to nearly 23,000,000 lbs. ; but in consequence of the 


vicissitudes to which most Eastern countries-are liable, it sank to one-half in the following year. 


+ No large import of East Indian cotton took place until 1798; the total import for the previous fifteen years being under half a million pounds. 
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That the price of cotton has been most 
remunerative is proved by the increased area 
annually sown with cotton to the exclusion 
of other articles of Southern produce, and 
by the increase of the slave population in 
cotton-growing States.* But, in spite of 
every inducement, the average crop of Amer- 
ica from 1855-9 has barely kept pace with 
the export of British yarn, and cotton has 
advanced nearly 34 per cent; and « refer- 
ence to a preceding table shows that the 
proportion of American cotton to our total 
consumption is gradually declining. In those 
States where it was originally grown, the 
produce of such cotton per acre varies from 
250 to 320 lbs.; and during the last two 
years the cultivation has advanced from 10 
to 35 per cent, while in the districts more 
recently reclaimed the production is esti- 
mated at between 500 and 750 lbs. per acre, 
and has more than doubled. There is every 
reason to believe that while immense tracts 
of suitable land remain uncultivated, the 
drain of slave-labor from the older States 
and its application to cotton-planting has 
nearly reached its limit, and that the slow 
though steady increase of the Negro popu- 
lation (‘2 1-2 to 3 1-2 per cent during the 
last sixty years”) will no longer furnish an 
additional supply. The possibility of white 
labor being made available has been fre- 
quently argued; and by the more ardent 
friends of the anti-slavery cause the employ- 
ment of German laborers in Texas has been 
hailed as a solution of the problem. Al- 
though under certain favorable but excep- 
tionable circumstances white labor may be 
partially employed, the more recent accounts 
speak but indifferently of the operations in 
Texas ; and on the Jamaica slopes, 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, an European can- 
not labor continuously. 

With the exception of the East Indian 
crop, our other sources of supply, stated by 
Mr. Ashworth at more than thirty, no longer 
furnish any material quantity. The Levant 
does not send to this country more than 
250,000 to 300,000 lbs. ; and the deficiency 
arises from increased manufactures among 
the natives, the shipment of the great bulk 
of the export to Marseilles for French con- 


*Increase of the slave population in cotton- 

producing States, 1830-50 . . 387 per cent. 
Ditto, States not producing cotton, 

1830-50 2. 1 ww te we ww 


“ 
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sumption, and the utter decay of the Turk- 
ish executive. From Naples, Sicily, and 
Malta, we derive annually from 20,000,000 
to 40,000,000 lbs. 

Egyptian cotton, formerly of very inferior 
quality, was raised to a high degree of ex- 
cellence under the able administration of 
Mohammed Ali. The result of the first crop 
in 1821-22 amounted to 94,640 lbs., and the 
exports to foreign countries show a rapid in- 
crease. 


lbs. 
1821 88,396 
1822 3,300,152 
1823 14,986,044 
1824 21,489,333 
1828-34 average 12,892,724 
1835-41 ae 20,116,564 
184248 ee 20,813,010 
1849-59 44,488,508 


In 1826, the quality was further improved 
by the introduction of Sea Island seed; the 
ancient canals with which Egypt, like India, 
abounds, were re-opened for irrigation, and 
from 1843 one-half of the available land has 
been under cultivation. 

In seventeen British settlements of the 
West Indices, the crop has diminished from 
a variety of causes. The first disarrange- 
ment was inflicted by the reduction of one- 
half of the duty on foreign cotton in 1833, 
the Emancipation Act taking effect in the 
following year. The greater profit on sugar 
has caused a neglect of cotton even ia islands 
like Barbadoes, which has always retained 
a comparative prosperity; but the present 
obstacles arise from a want of capital and 
labor, and this applies also to all our West 
India colonies. 

Brazil is somewhat similarly situated. 
The greater profit of coffee and sugar, and, 
according to some, the difficulty of growing 
cotton near the coast, have made its ex- 
ports stationary; though the present trade 
and national prosperity are largely on the 
increase. 

The proportion of East Indian cotton to 
the total consumption in this country, taken 
in quinquennial averages, amounted in 1815- 
19 to 20 per cent; from the great reduction 
in price it remained from 1520 to 1835 at 
9; it rose in 1840-4 to 14; the low rates of 
1845-9 reduced it to 11, and in the last few 
years it has reached 18. These fluctuations 
have been marked by a corresponding trade 
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to China, which has taken up the surplus |and other machinery, have been sent out; 
arising from a smaller export to England. | care having been taken, by the offer of a 

In. 1851, the Manchester Chamber of | prize to the manufacturer, to obtain the 
Commerce sent out Mr. Mackay, to report | most efficient article. Official communica- 
on the cotton districts of Bombay and Ma- | tion has been entered into with two hundred 
dras; but his premature death put a stop | persons holding public positions in India, 
to any organized effort. In 1852-55, the | and'to each has been forwarded “a sar ple 
American crop proved abundant ; but a defi- | of American cotton, with a photograph of 
ciency in 1857 was followed by an advance ; a | the relative length of the market varieties, 
large trade, afterwards proved to have been | for exhibition in the bazaar, and as a guide 
swelled by speculation, increased the evil; | for cultivation by the natives.” A museum 
the stock of cotton, only eight weeks’ con- | of various descriptions of cotton has been 
sumption at the beginning of the year, was | formed; and fifty thousand copies of the 
not expected to last until its close; and be- | “ Cotton Supply Register”? and other pub- 
fore the panic burst in New York, “ mid- | lications have been distributed. At Liberia, 
dling” Orleans was quoted in Liverpool at| gold and silver medals and other prizes 
93-8 d. per lb. Public attention was aroused | amounting to £25 have been offered for the 
to better purpose than on former occasions, | “most successful cultivator in that repub- 


and the Cotton Supply Association was |lic.” Cotton companies are in course of 


formed on the 19th of June in that year. 
In a speech pre-eminently distinguished by 
its clear and comprehensive tone, Lord 
Stanley sketched the dangers to which the 
trade was exposed, from the inefficiency and 
precarious nature of the supply ; and alluded 
to India as the most promising field for the 
early labors of the Association. Inquiries 
were addressed, in many cases through the 
Foreign Office, to persons in every suitable 
locality, to ascertain whether cotton was 
found cither in an indigenous or exotic state 
—whether as an annual or perennial—how 
far the soil and climate were favorable—if 
irrigation was used—whether any obstacle 
to its cultivation existed—by what means 
the cotton was cleaned, and to what purpose 
applied—and if good seed would be required. 
An immense number of communications 
(two thousand in one year) has been the 
result of these inquiries, mostly giving a 
favorable reply, but specifying difficulties 
which will shortly come under our notice. 
The proceedings of the Association are thus 
given in their third annual report (May, 
1860): Of £4,519 annual income, £876 has 
been expended in cotton seed; £909 in 
freight, and £2,228 in the purchase of ma- 
chinery, 2 considerable portion of which has 
been resold; 591 barrels of cotton seed, 
sufficient to plant many thousand acres, 
have been distributed, in quantities ranging 
from a few pounds to five tons, in India, 
Australia, Honduras, the West Indies, South 
America, West Africa, Natal, the Turkish 
empire, ete. 254 gins for cleaning cotton, 


formation in Cuba, South America, Texas, 
Australia, and elsewhere; but the directors 
of the Association, though often appealed 
| to, have declined as a body to become con- 
/ nected with any of these undertakings, “as 
|incompatible with the duties which they 
have to discharge.” Indirectly a stimulus 
has been given to the production of America, 
and the import of free-grown cotton. 

The desideratum of the English market is 
a supply of FIVE HUNDRED MILLION POUNDS 
of cotton equal to the quality of middling 
“ American ;” the lower: descriptions, such 
as that produced in India, being unfitted 
for many manufactures, and, from the quan- 
tity of ‘ waste ” or refuse mixed with it, rel- 
atively much dearer. To obtain this, sev- 
eral points are essential,—climate, quality 
of soil, and improved machinery. Cotton, 
whether annual or perennial, will grow on 
every kind of soil, from light gravel to stiff 
clay, between 35° N. and 30° §., or in fa- 
vored situations a little beyond these lati- 
tudes. Indigenous cotton of good quality 
flourishes only in a climate impregnated 
with saline matter ; hence the castern coasts 
of any country yield the best supply, in con- 
sequence of the effect of the trade wind on 
the plant. The finest quality of “Sea Isl- 
‘ands” is, as the name implies, grown on 
‘islands on the coast, scarecly clevated above 
| the level of the sea; the same article trans- 
| planted into the interior is known as “ up- 
' land,” and deteriorates three-fourths in value. 
‘In America, India, Egypt, and the West 
| Coast of Africa the plant is an animal. Al- 
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though there are perennial varieties, they 
scarcely merit attention. In South America, 
the Pacific Islands, and some parts of the 
West Indies and Central Africa, a perennial 
plant furnishes the crop. No description 
of cotton has yet been met with which is not 
available for some manufacture. A large 
portion of seed is always mixed with the 
cotton as gathered ; the proportion of weight 
being in American and African cotton two 
pounds of seed to one of cotton; in Indian, 
three of seed to ene of clean material. To 
separate the seed, an instrument of the 
simplest construction is used in India, by 
means of which a ton of cotton can be 
cleaned in a day by 750 persons; for the 
same purpose the saw gin is principally used 
in America, and, with the aid of water, 
steam, or cattle power, a dozen machines at 
much less cost can perform the same quan- 
tity of work. The crop of cotton per acre 
varies considerably: in India, the average 
estimate is 90 to 100 Ibs., and in the United 
States it varies from 1 to 300 lbs. ; but with 
careful cultivation these averages may be 
very greatly increased. 

The cotton-producing countries may be 
divided into three classes. 

1. Those in which life and property are 
more or less insecure. 

2. Those in which the capitalist has noth- 
ing to fear from insecure government, but 
where labor is deficient. 

3. Where firmness of government and 
abundance of labor are combined. 

The first class embraces, in the eye of the 
British capitalist, every country not under 
the protection of our national flag; in the 
second, our various colonies may be placed ; 
while India combines the advantages which 
the others require. 

The correspondents of the Cotton Supply 
Reporter pronounce the native seed of Tur- 
key to be worthless for manufacturiug pur- 
poses, and only applicable toits ancient pur- 
pose of candlewicks. In Rhodes the quality 
is excellent, but the want of population pre- 
cludes the possibility of cultivation. In va- 
rious districts of Thessaly, cotton can be 
abundantly produced from imported seed ; 
and in Asia Minor a large district might be 
thus employed. The feebleness of the exec- 
utive must prevent any outlay of European 
capital; while the want of machinery and 
the extortions of the tithe collector paralyze 
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native industry. As the value of each crop 
cannot be estimated by the officials, the tax 
is generally sold to the highest bidder, who 
exacts the utmost from the cultivator. An 
export duty of twelve per cent is charged 
by the government, and this weight of taxa- 
tion prevents any serious competition with 
the American produce. In spite of these 
drawbacks, the export from Smyrna has con- 
siderably increased, and in Cyprus an effort 
is being made upon an estate of eighty thou- 
sand acres. In 1858, the English consul at 
Tunis commenced acompany. £3,000 were 
subscribed, and a large quantity of land pre- 
pared; but the following year operations 
were suspended. The bey is now favorable 
to renewed efforts. In 1850-1, Mr. Thomas 
Clegg of Manchester, with the assistance of 
the agents of the Church Missionary Society, 
commenced the collection of cotton in West- 
ern Africa; the agents being paid by the 
African Native Agency Committee of Lon- 
don, and machinery being furnished for pack- 
ing and cleaning cotton. The first opera- 
tions at Sierra Leone were not successful ; 
the English agents were unable to remain in 
the climate. But Mr. Clegg, having selected 
and educated three young Africans, com- 
menced under their supervision, at Lagos 
and Abbeokuta, operations, which have been 
eminently successful, the annual receipts of 
cotton being as follows :— 

Ibs. 
1,810 
4,617 
1,588 
1,651 

11,492 
1857 35,419 
1858 219,615 
1860 to the end of August 417,087 

These endeavors have been followed by 
the most satisfactory results ; for the whole 
interior teems with a large population, sev- 
eral towns having a population of from forty 
to a hundred thousand inhabitants. Taking 
the Niger as a boundary, and drawing an 
imaginary line from Rabba to Whydah, there 
is a population of a million and a half who 
import no British goods, but consume on an 
| average, per head, 4 to 4 1-2 lbs. of home- 

/made material annually, besides exporting 

‘to Brazil 200,000 cloths of 2 1-2 Ibs. each, 

‘and producing for an inland trade 1,000,000 

lbs. more. Slavery exists among them in 
the mildest form, hardly to be compared 


1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
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with the feudalism of the Middle Ages; and | poor quality, and the tillage indifferent ; but 
no landlord or middleman deprives the ag- | the government are paying great attention to 
riculturist of a fair remuneration. The the subject, and the export increased from 
quality of cotton is pronounced to be equal | 12,267 lbs. in 1857, to 64,620 lbs. in 1859, 
to that of American; and Mr. Clegg under- | At the Cape, the dryness of climate and con- 
takes to lay it down in Liverpool at 4 1-4d. | stant high winds seem unfavorable ; but the 
per lb., the market value of American being | efforts at Natal promise great success, if the 
2d. per lb. more. In November last year, | Zulus can be induced to work. Passing up 
within a radius of eight miles, ten or twelve the eastern coast, fresh accounts have been 
natives were cultivating small patches (from | received from Dr. Livingstone, announcing 
three to sixty acres) of cotton, and others | the discovery of a “great cotton-growing 
are about to follow their example. The high| and manufacturing country,” on the banks 
price of palm oil, and the ease of obtaining | of the Shire; and the further progress he 


it, interfered with a more general cultiva- 


| made, “ the more important did the crop ap- 


tion ; and the want of roads was a still more | pear.” 


serious obstacle. (A company, however, 
had been formed to repair the roads and 
build five bridges. 


Society of New York have arranged with | 
the Chiefs of Abbeokuta to be allowed to) 


send out a colony of free Negroes.) This 
project is assisted by a company in “ course 
of formation, one gentleman offering to take 
£2,000 worth of shares.” At Cape Coast 
Castle, the Agricultural Society offers prizes 
for the growth of cotton and for the best 


yoke of oxen, guaranteeing the sale of the | 
latter at reasonable prices, and paying 1d. | 


per lb. for the former. This coast, once the 


centre of the slave trade, and bearing in its | 


ruined forts the witnesses of the horrors 
perpetrated by every European nation, is 


now under British rule ; but its internal re- | 


sources are utterly undeveloped. When 
governed by the Royal African Company, it 


was overrun by the Ashantces ; after being | 
made a dependency of Sierra Leone, it again | 


passed into the hands of the company, was 
again secured by the crown, and during the 
last eighteen years has undergone nine 
changes of administration. The executive 
are permitting the natives to pay the poll 
tax in cotton; several tons have been col- 
lected, and one agent reports that 100 miles 
in the interior he found a population of 70,- 
000, everywhere engaged in planting and 
weaving it for their own use. Benin con- 


tains 100,000 inhabitants, who manufacture | 


largely ; and on the west bank of the Niger 
cotton has been cultivated for centuries. 
Similar accounts are received from other lo- 
ealities, coinciding as to the quality and 
quantity of the produce, and the abundance 
of native labor. In the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Angola, the indigenous plant is of 


The African Civilization | 


| While there is some room to hope that 
|the efforts now making will restore the Af- 
‘rican to his position as an important and 
useful member of the human family, it can- 
not be argued that a sudden emergency 
in the American market could be counter- 
_ balanced by any prospective increase in this 
‘direction. The amount of produce must al- 
ways depend on the amount of colored la- 
_bor which can be made available, not as a 
| spasmodic effort, but as a permanent em- 
ployment, superintended and assisted by 
European agency and capital. To both 
these conditions climate interposes an al- 
most insuperable obstacle. In a country 
‘where all the necessaries of life are procur- 
able without exertion, the habit of continu- 
‘ous labor has to be learned; and although 
men can be found—like Dr. Livingstone or 
_the late Consul Campbell of Lagos — unaf- 
fected by the climate, most English consti- 
tutions succumb. It is almost impossible 
to find trustworthy agents; and several at- 
‘tempts to procure cotton in India and Af- 
rica have failed from the death or illness of 
the person employed. The negro working 
on his own patch of ground can only give 
garden quantities, and no individual efforts 
can compete successfully with the organized 
slave labor of America. Life and property 
are not secure beyond the protection of the 
British flag. Recently the steamer from 
Abbeokuta was attacked by the inhabitants 
of a village on the river side, and lost two 
of her crew; great alarm was expressed at 
the rumor that the English gun-boat was to 
be withdrawn from Lagos; and a corre- 
spondent of the Reporter complains that, 
having been plundered by the Portuguese, 
he could c... in no redress. 
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As the Chinese war has interfered with 
the report of the commission appointed to 
consider the petition of the Fiji king, those 
islands—more than two hundred in number 
—must here be noticed. The country is one 
great cotton field, a perennial tree, which 
will produce for ten or fifteen years, being in 
bloom the greater part of the year, and fur- 
nishing very superior cotton. Five million 
acres are said to be capable of application 
to our wants; and such assistance as we have 
just alluded to is here provided. In vari- 
ous parts of South America and Polynesia 
cotton grows, though less abundantly, and 
the following table shows the impulse given 
to its cultivation :— 


NEW COTTON COUNTRIES OPENED OR RE- 
VIVED: IMPORTS THEREFROM. 


First Six Months, 1860. 


Bales. 
Demerara 138 
Belize 42 
Honduras 
Lagos 
Constantinople 
Rio Grande del Norte 
Granada 
Guatemala 
St. Mare 
Accra (Africa) 
Para (Brazil) 
Port au Prince 
Arica 
Port Louis (Mauritius) 
Valparaiso 
Lima 
Barbadoes 
St. Kitts 
Cape Coast Castle 
Smyrna 
Colon and St. Martha 
Beirout 
Cochin 
Port Natal 
Algoa Bay 
Chippicolem 
Casma 
Sydney 


Total 


The whole of the West India Islands and 
British Guiana are suitable for cotton culti- 
vation, and the large quantity formerly im- 
ported proves the fertility of the soil. The 
proximity to England gives a great advan- 
tage over Asiatic or African cotton ; land 
not available for sugar-planting exists in 
abundance; and the price of labor is not 





high. But we find in these possessions a 
difficulty to secure continual assiduity from 
the colored population, who have no strong 
inducement to labor when the necessaries of 
life are abundant, and while the sparseness 
of inhabitants prevents that wholesome com- 
petition which is essential to the prosperity 
of a trading community. British Guiana, 
which formerly supplied one-third of our 
consumption, could produce 3,000,000 bales 
annually, but would require 400,000 addi- 
tional inhabitants. Barbadoes, a prosper- 
ous island, contains 724 inhabitants to the 
square mile; while the miserable condition 
of Jamaica is accounted for by having barely 
60; or, to make the case plainer, 1,500,000 
of Coolies would give Jamaica half the pro- 
portionate population of her more fortunate 
neighbor. Whatever influence the with- 
drawal of protection may have had on West 
India property, its depreciation has not arisen 
from that source alone. Want of stimulus 
and example causes the Negro to neglect 
trade, if it require patience and persever- 
ance; and the case of Hayti shows the ne- 
cessity of European influence. ‘That isl- 
and, in 1788, imported from France nearly 
£5,000,000 (the total exports of England 
being £12,253,895); the population was 
600,000, and a force of 27,000 sailors was 
maintained. Its intercourse with other na- 
tions rapidly grew less after its emancipa- 

tion, and its trade has seriously fallen off. 

Sugar. Coffee. ‘Cotton. 

Tons. Tons. Ibs. 

1789 62,000 24,000 7,004,270 

1841 15,300 710 1,591,454 
No climate is more favorable to cotton 
than that of our Australian Colonies, the soil 
being superior even to many parts of the 
States; and the temperature is unaffected by 
frost, but sufficiently mild to permit Euro- 
pean labor. In the proximity of the gold- 
producing districts no crop can be expected, 
and Sir W. Denison states that at Sydney 
the profits on cattle and sheep-farming are 
too large to allow a change of system; al- 
though the small farmers, hoping for a better 
profit, may probably plant an acre or two in- 
stead of raising maize. In the new colony 
of Queensland there are immense tracts of 
country described by the governor-general 
as adapted for the growth of cotton, and 
“ suitable for nothing else; ” and a company 
is already formed, half the shares of which 
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are said to be taken. The whole of the low 
lands at the mouths of the rivers, and more 
than six hundred miles’ seaboard of the Pa- 
cific can produce ‘sea islands’” of the very 
best quality; and harbors exist along the 
coast from which shipments might be made 
without incurring the expense of inland car- 
riage. Next year fifty acres are to be 
planted, from which as many bales are ex- 
pected, and the company have purchased 
three hundred more acres for the further de- 
velopment of their plans. At the present 
range of prices, the undertaking is expected 
to yield a return of not less than £30 or £40 
per acre, while the joint product of two crops 
of potatoes and maize barely realize so much. 
These crops are the main reliance of the 
Queensland farmer ; but potatoes often prove 
a total failure ; while both, being annual, are 
precarious, and liable to great fluctuations. 
Cotton being perennial, and more easy of 
cultivation, is likely to yield a more lucra- 
tive return, and will probably occupy a 
large share of attention. Here, again, cap- 
ital and labor are required; and Sir George 
Bowen, in 2 letter to Mr. Bazley, thus ex- 
presses a general feeling: ‘ Englishmen 
are, for the most part, incapable of much 
ficld work under a severe tropical sun; but 
English workmen will, generally speaking, 
find their position improved by the intro- 
duction of Asiatic and African labor. In 
short, the employment of Chinese or Coolies 
would be to Queensland what machinery has 
been to England—it would elevate the la- 
borer to the rank of a mechanic, and the 
mechanic to that of an overseer.” Large 
numbers of Chinese—not less than a hundred 
thousand—have been attracted by the gold 
discoveries to California and Melbourne; 
and the prospect of better and more certain 
remuneration, if properly laid before them, 
would attract sufficient numbers to supply 
much of our requirements. 

Turning to India, we find an immense 
growth and consumption of cotton employed 
for “beds, pillows, cushions, awnings, can- 
opies, and ceilings, diapers and hangings, 
carpets, screens, curtains, quilting and pad- 
ding of every description, both for padding 
cloths and saddles, for tents, ropes for tents, 
halters for horses, and, in fact, for all the 
purposes” for which other textiles are used 
in Europe. (Cotton Committee Report.) In 
addition to an export to England and China 


of 285 million lbs., the natives, reckoning an 
average use of 12 Ibs. per head, take upwards 
of 2,000 million lbs. of their own manufac- 
ture, and from 1855-8 received yearly 102 
million lbs. of British cottons.* Dr. Royle 
considers that twenty-four million acres are 
devoted to the growth of cotton. Compar- 
ing 1835-9 with 1855-8, the average exports 
from the three presidencies have been :— 


Bombay. Madras. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
1£35-9 91,000,000 13,000,000 
1855-8} 222,000,000 16,000,000 
| Bengal. Ibs. 
1835-9 $1,000,000 
1855-8 9,000,000 


Shortly after the subjugation of Bengal, 
the cultivation of cotton began to decline, 
and a large quantity is now brought from 
other districts to supply the wants of the 
population. In some of the north-western 
provinces cotton is produced ; and when the 
‘land is irrigated, it afiords an average crop; 
| but the soil of Lower Bengal is not favora- 
| ble, and can be used in other ways to greater 
| advantage. Dr. Forbes Watson specifies 
'three large cotton-growing districts which 
have exported, in 1856-7, as follows :— 

Surat and Guzerat 196,809,872 lbs. 

Dharwar 29,008,000 

Berar 65,243,304t 

Notwithstanding the high prices of recent 
years, the exports of the two latter have de- 
clined, while that of Surat has doubled since 
1852. The available area is far from being 
occupied; in Madras 917,000 acres are 
planted with cotton, but a million and a third 
might be thus employed; only one thirty- 
|fourth of Bombay is under cultivation, and 
the capacity of these districts to furnish 
large quantities may be estimated from the 
fact that Guzerat, although only the hun- 
dredth part of India, supplies, from its facil- 
ities for shipment, fifty-six per cent of the 
exports to England. The yield per acre is, 
in some places, superior to that of the most 
fertile parts of Texas. At Coimbatore and 
Bundelcund the crop has been 700 to 900 
| Ibs. ; and Mr. Shaw mentions that, at Dhar- 
| war, one planting had produced 2,600 lbs. of 
seed cotton, nearly equivalent to 896 lbs. of 








* The average exports of 1855-8 are taken to 
compare with the other figures. ‘Ihe exports of 
cottons to India in 1859 amounted to 205,894,347 lbs. 

7 Similar particulars for 1859 “ are not yet to 
'hand”’ at the India House. 
| $ A total of 291,061,176 lbs, ; the whole export of 
‘India in 1856 being 319,653,524 Ibs. 
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clean. Price is an important inducement to | Cornwallis’ Act of Settlement in 1793, though 
the native growers, and, at a low figure, the | vehemently condemned by many authorities, 
Chinese are formidable competitors with the | and contrary to English notions of justice, 








European buyer. | 


Exported in To Great Britain. Average price 
of Surats. 
1850-4 130,557,000 
1855-8 185,229,000 4 1-2 
Exported in To Other Ports. Average price 
of Surats. 
1850-4 90,715,000 4 
1855-8 62,513,000 4 1-2 


The inferior staple and dirty condition of 
ast India cotton—not one bale in five hun- 
dred being equal to middling American— 
have materially affected its value; and for 
the last fifty years the Indian government 
has attempted to improve the quality by in- 
troducing New Orleans seed. The experi- 
ment, having cost from one to two hundred 
thousand pounds, has been tried in nearly 
every district ; but it failed entirely in Lower 
Bengal, and was not considered successful 
even at Guzerat. Considerable doubt, how- 
ever, has been thrown on the opinions of | 
careless and prejudiced officials ; and under 
improved supervision the growth of exotic 
seed has been increased from 40,000 to 80,- 
000 acres, and will probably exceed this 


has doubled the land tax, and enabled the 
indigo planters and other growers to obtain 
a settlement in Bengal. No such tenure 
exists in South or Western India. The land 
is held in common by an aggregate number 
of villages, and the principal inhabitants, 
being informed what tax will be required, 
apportion it among the small holdings. The 
soils are classified into forty or fifty different 
kinds, each bearing a separate rent, which 
is “arbitrary, high, and intricate,” and the 
whole population is held responsible for the 
defaleations of any of their number. So 
exorbitant is the rack rent, fixed generally 
at half the value of what the land is capable 
of producing, that after harvest a second 
valuation is necessary in order to consider 
what abatement must be made from the 
original assessment ; and the poverty of the 
people is so great, that in Madras “ 1,000,- 
000 persons account for holdings under 
twenty shillings’ valuation.” As a conse- 
quence, the official expenses are enormous, 
and one-fifth of the revenue disappears in 





year 150,000. The price of cotton grown 


from American seed ranges from 1d. to | 


1 1-2d. per 1b. above that of the indigenous ; 
and its superior value has caused an in- 
creased cultivation of it to mix with the na- 
tive crop. Great difficulty is experienced 
in preventing the grower from mixing the 
seed, and probably the failure of the earlicr 
efforts of the company arose from the rapid 
deterioration which invariably follows such 
a practice. The indigenous quality, when 
free from adulteration, is fitted for seven- 
eighths of European manufactures ; and the 
cost of growing being only one-third that of 
American, would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, give a decided advantage. India 
possesses abundance of land; her climate is 
more favorable than that of the Southern 
States ; she already grows twice the quantity 
we require; and her labor is nearly cighty 
per cent cheaper than the unwilling task of 
the slave. 

The obstacles to increased production and 
export are traceable to the system of goy- 
ernment ; and, although it is not our proy- 
ince to enter into a formal criticism, one 
or two points must be alluded to. Lord 


the process of collection. Under such a sys- 
tem, it is impossible to hope for an increase 
| of native cultivation ; and the jealous policy 
|of the government, which still retains the 
power of preventing a European settling in 
provinces acquired since 1800, has been an 
insuperable bar to mercantile enterprise.* 
Recently, indeed, permission has been grant- 
ed to settle on waste lands, and any one 
wishing to risk his life or lose his property 
in a jungle, is allowed to do so; but no per- 
mission—or rather, no facility—has been ac- 
corded to enable a capitalist to purchase the 
rights of the squatters ; and in cases where 
| they have been willing to enter into an equi- 
table arrangement, no legal transfer can be 
made. 

Notwithstanding the discouragement un- 
der which the Hindoo cultivator labors, cot- 
ton can be produced at 1d. to 1 1-2d. per 

* Ex uno disce omnes.—After eight years of un- 
; successful application, Mr. Bourne went out to 


| construct steam trains on the Indus, strongly rec- 
| ommended by the Home Government; but he was 
i unable to obtain any land at Kurrachee or the vi- 
| cinity to erect workshops and steam power, and 
‘after very considerable difficuity and delay was 
| compelled to take a lease for twenty-one years at 
— And this system Sir Charles Wood de- 
fends! 
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lb.; but the cost of transit to England will 
cause the grower to receive only one-third 
of its selling price in Liverpool, while 12 1-2 
per cent will cover all the expenses of the 
American planter. For a hundred years 
after the commencement of British rule not 
a single good road was made in India, and 
up to the present time military operations 
have been the only inducement to construct 
them. The available roads have been made 
north and south, while the traffic passes east 
and west; and the chairman of the directors 
asserted to a recent deputation that the want 
of good roads was a protection to England 
by keeping Indian goods out of the market. 
The difficulty and expense of a journey per- 
formed by bullocks under a tropical sun 
can hardly be imagined ; and the impassable 
character of the roads is increased by the 
severity of the monsoon, and the frequent 
destruction of bridges. Whole districts 


have been known to perish from starvation 
before a supply of food could be procured 
from a more prosperous locality; and cach 
being compelled to raise a sufficiency of 
grain for its own wants, the cultivation of 
cotton and other crops has been neglected. 


At Tuddery, in the Mahratta country, the 
conveyance of cotton to the sea (150 miles) 
costs more than the freight of 13,000 miles 
to England; in other districts the same 
length of journey adds 1 1-4d. per lb. to the 
value of the cotton, while the cost of freight 
down the Mississippi is scarcely over 1-8d. 
At Berar, where a large trade has been long 
carried on both with Calcutta and Bombay, 
a journey of five hundred miles is performed 
by pack bullocks in two months; the load 
being damaged by wind, dust, and rain, and 
the cost increased 100 per cent. ‘ India,” 
said a great military authority, “is famish- 
ing for want of roads;” and this is no less 
true in a commercial or industrial sense. 
Considerable difference of opinion exists as 
to the respective merits of railways and 
canals, the former being undoubtedly supe- 
rior for government and military purposes, 
and in many cases reaching districts which 
could not otherwise be penetrated. The 
expense of carriage on a bulky article like 
cotton, the cost of skilled Europeans who 
would be required to work the line, the 
benefits of irrigation to the soil, and the 
profits which it usually yields, are the prin- 
cipal arguments in favor of the canal. 


The | 
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| present state of Indian finance will no doubt 
for years to come prevent the realization of 
Lord Stanley’s scheme for a large extension 
of public works; and no further addition 
will be made to the £40,000,000 guaranteed 
by government in 1847 for railway opera- 
tions. At a comparatively small expense 
much might be done in improving the nay- 
igable rivers; and, for the past fourteen 
years, the state of the Godayery has been 
pressed upon succeeding governments. The 
river which waters the most fertile part of 
India, comprising a country four times the 
size of Ireland, could for £300,000 be ren- 
dered navigable for five hundred miles; the 
freight of cotton would be reduced from 1 
1-2d. to 1-8d. per lb.; while, in a military 
point of view, the passage of troops or stores 
to Nagpoor would be greatly facilitated. Two 
years ago the necessary improvements were 
commenced, but since Lord Stanley’s retire- 
ment from office they have been discontinued. 
The benefit of irrigation to cotton is at least 
problematical, although it increases the pro- 
ductive power of land, and raises its value 
from one or two shillings per acre to sixteen 
or twenty. The agriculturists of Bombay 
are sceptical as to its benefit to the cotton 
plant, the culture of which is confined to lo- 
calities where the least amount of rain or 
inundation is likely to occur. The prosper- 
ity which invariably follows the creation of 
public works is strikingly illustrated by the 
condition of Ceylon at the close of Sir Henry 
Ward’s administration. ‘ During that pe- 
| riod (1854-9), the revenue increased from 
| £408,000 to £747,000; no public debt ex- 
|isted, but a surplus income, which arose 
| from the impetus given to the improvement 
of internal communication, formation of 
|roads, opening of canals, and the con- 
'struction or restoration of large irrigation 
works.” * 

The inferior value of “Surats” is princi- 
pally owing to the imperfect cleaning, to 
|the adulteration practised to increase its 
| weight, and to the injury sustained during 
the long journey from the interior, The 
| poverty or ignorance of the growers renders 
| them the prey of the middlemen, who lend 
/money at a rate of interest varying from 
‘twenty to fifty per cent; and they are in 
| their turn dependent on the native merchant 
‘who employs them. The latter makes ad- 





* Times Correspondent. 
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vances to the middleman, who contracts to | 
deliver a certain weight of cotton in Bom- 
bay, and relends the money at increased 
interest to the cultivator. The crop, being 
sold by weight, and not merely by quality, 
is not only imperfectly cleaned, but exposed 
to dew and adulterated with dirt, and the 
merchant, on its receipt, adds still further 
to its impurity. Nor is this all,—no means 
of packing exist in the interior, and the 
large sacks, which are carried on bullocks, 
are no protection from the effects of weather 
or temperature. If the European wishes to 
buy cotton, he must travel hundreds of miles, 
carrying bags of rupees to pay for his pur- 
chases, which will have to be weighed by 
him in small lots, as received from each 
seller; and he will be fortunate if he can 
find an empty temple or any convenient 
building where it can be stored until arrange- 
ments are made to conyey it to the coast. 
If the roads be not impassable in powdered 
dust, and the monsoon do not interfere, 
perhaps no food can be procured for the 
bullocks, and the cotton may reach Liver- 
pool two years after the seed was planted. 
These disadvantages are such’ as might be 
removed by the direct contact of European 
capital and superintendence with the native. 
Cotton at Berar, carefully selected and prop- 
erly packed, has realized 7 1-4d. per lb., 
while the ordinary export sold at 5 5-8d.; 
and Mr. Landor, a spinner at Broach, by 
refusing to buy a dirty article, is able to 
produce “forties” yarn, while the usual 
quality is only fit for “ sixteens.” 

Capital, labor, and transit, cheap and 
abundant, —the essentials of cotton-spin- 
ning, —are the great desiderata in cotton- 
growing; and the disinclination of Lanca- 
shire men to take steps to counteract the 
deficiency has been the general subject of 
remark, and the last refuge of Indian ob- 
stinacy. The old proverb that ‘‘everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business” may to some 
extent hold good; the merchant, whose at- 
tention and capital are fully occupied, can 
hardly be expected to take individually any 
steps to plant cotton; and the speedy re- 
turn of abundant harvests dissipated until 
recently any fear of a permanent deficiency. 
Manchester men have drawn a distinction 
between joint-stock companies formed to un- 
dertake duties within the scope of private 





enterprise, and those which require a cap- 
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ital of millions ; while the rapid increase of 
business, and consequent facility of invest- 
ing surplus capital, the terrible experience 
of former bank failures, and the ill-suecess 
of other joint-stock companies started under 
high commercial auspices, have prevented 
the employment of capital in an unknown 
trade and a distant country. 

The greatness of the danger has to some 
extent naturally overpowered the sensitive- 
ness with which British capitalists regard 
any doubtful scheme; and, in addition to 
many colonial and foreign associations, two 
companies of limited liability have been 
formed, to: which we shall allude according 
to their priority of formation. The British 
Cotton Company was registered in 1858; 
and during the last two years has had an 
experimental cotton-growing plantation in 
Jamaica, which has produced cotton equal 
to “good, fair American;” but, although 
satisfied with the result of this trial, the pro- 
moters regard Australia, Natal, and India 
as the principal cotton field. In the former 
they desire to employ Chinese or East Indian 
laborers, supplying them with food, and buy- 
ing cotton at prices to be regulated by qual- 
ity. East Indian cotton is to be purchased 
from the natives either cleaned or in the 
natural state; growing and packing depots 
are to be established, and light iron ploughs 
and other machinery leased to the grower. 
The capital of the company is fixed at £30,- 
000, to be inereased as required. In Sep- 
tember last, another association (not yet reg- 
istered) was formed, under the presidency of 
Mr. Bazley ; the Provisional Board contains 
some of the most prominent members of the 
Cotton Supply Association; and of the re- 
quired capital (£100,000) nearly £40,000 
has already been subscribed. As ‘ India of- 
fers the most promising field, the first efforts 
of this company will be directed ” to Dhar- 
war. The formation of a harbor at Seda- 
shevagur, and a road for seventy miles inland, 
will give access to the heart of the district 
where the company will buy, clean, and 
pack the cotton. It is but fair to add that 
both associations have received cordial as- 
surances of support from the Home and In- 
dian Governments. As an investment, esti- 
mates show a profit varying from ten to 
thirty per cent (the accuracy of which is 
confirmed by the statement that in 1850-2 
the Indian Government realized a profit of 
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£6,273 on cotton which cost £33,796), and 
the names of the directors prove that econ- 
omy and prudence will characterize their la- 
bors. 

The success of these experiments will be 
regarded with deep anxiety, not only by 
those whom they are designed to benefit, 
but by all who feel an interest in the welfare 
of so large a portion of the commonwealth. 
A sound feeling of patriotism will cause the 
statesman, the political economist, and the 
philanthropist, to rejoice that the most im- 
portant branch of our commercial industry 
is relieved from a danger which has more 
than once been imminent, and is annually 
liable to recur. If India can compete suc- 
cessfully with America, we shall no longer 
pay exorbitantly for our requirements, and 
trade with our most important possession 
will be largely increased; but if an enter- 
prise, conducted by men of ability and knowl- 
edge, be unsuccessful, many years must elapse | 
before public or private effort will again en-| 
ter the field. But the question does not end | 
with the prosperity of this country; it as-| 
sumes an importance commensurate with the | 
principle which it embodies, —the destruc- | 
tion of slavery. 
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A large import of free-grown cotton, 
whether from India, Africa, or the Colonies, 
will, by lowering the price, check the in- 
ducement of American cultivation, and cause 
a corresponding reduction in the value of 
human flesh. Our merchants do not require 
government patronage or extraneous aid; 
but they may fairly claim that official red 
tape shall not mar or delay their efforts, and 
that all who value “ religion, freedom, truth,” 
will assist their endeavors. Such an appeal 
cannot be made in vain in a country which, 
amidst the wreck of despotic thrones, and 
the prostitution of liberal principals, alone 
maintains an asylum for the persecuted and 
distressed of every creed; and can arm tens 
of thousands of her citizens, with confidence 
that the power intrusted to their hands will 
not be abused for the gratification of political 
fecling, or of private animosity. We should 
be unworthy successors of a generation which 
produced the piety of a Wilberforce, the en- 
ergy of a Clarkson, and the eloquence of a 
Brougham, if we did not heartily sympa- 
thize with every effort of that spirit of free- 
dom which, by emancipating the nation from 
political and commercial bondage, has proved 
the source of our political stability and com- 
mercial greatness. 





Tae Moon.—This locality is hardly entitled ; 
to the dignity ofa planet, since the Luna Caus- | 


tic Railway was laid to it from Hanwell, and | 
the Moon was laid out as an Evening Park for | 


Tne Sun.—Although Way’s Light has long 
since rendered this luminary obsolete, it is en- 
titled to rank in an Astronomical Catalogue, as 
there can be no doubt that it was useful in its 
day, and from the ardent terms in which it is 


the people under the Act 1. Edw, VIL, 1899.) spoken of by the poets, it must have been much 
The discovery that our forefathers were right in | admired when science was in her infancy. The 
supposing the Moon to be made of green cheese | Sun is a phosphoric body, upon which sheets of 
has been asevere shock to the Sciolists, and vast | oil are constantly pouring from the so-called 
quantities of that article are now imported from | Milky Way (the Via Oleagina of astronomers) 
the Moon to London. Some interest was ex-| and the “ spots,” as they were absurdly called 
cited when the railway was made, by the claim | were the drains down which the surplus oil fails 
of the aged Alderman Moon to be the sovereign into the sea, and makes whales. It is inhabited 
of Lunaria ; but his ridiculous pretensions were | by salamanders, who have six legs and profess 
finally quashed by the appearance of the right-| themselves Swedenborgians. Like the extinct 
ful Man in the Moon, who was dug out of a hole | Niagara of eredulous historians, the sun will 
by the navvies, instructed by Bishop Spurgeon, repay one visit, and the oil, which is extremely 
and appointed curator of the district. ‘The es-| valuable as a depilatory, is imported now that 
tablished religion of the country is Leap-frog, | science has taught us the absurdity of wearing 
but Spillikins are tolerated.—Jrom Punch’s Al-| any kind of hair on our frames.—/rom Punch’s 
manack for 1960. Almanack for 2261. 
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THE GRAY WOMAN.—Concluded. 

We discussed the route which it would be 
well for us to take while we lay perdues in 
our loft. Amante had told me then that her 
reason for inquiring, when we first left Les 
Rochers, by which way I had first been 
brought to it, was to avoid the pursuit 
which she was sure would first be made in the 
direction of Germany; but that now she 
thought we might return to that district of 
country where my German fashion of speak- 
ing French would excite least observation. 
I thought that Amante herself had something 
peculiar in her accent, which I had heard M. 
de la Tourelle sneer at as Norman patois; but 
I said not a word beyond agreeing to her pro- 
posal that we should bend our steps towards 
Germany. Once there, we should, I thought, 
be safe. Alas! I forgot the unruly time 
that was overspreading all Europe, over- 
turning all law, and all the protection which 
law gives. 

How we wandered—not daring to ask our 


way —how we lived, how we struggled |i 


through many a danger and still more ter- 





rors of danger, I shall not tell younow. I 
will only relate two of our adventures before | 
we reached Frankfort. The first, although | 


‘dering tailor is bound to furnish. 
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| remember—we must have been nearly three 


weeks wearily walking through unfrequented 
ways, day after day, not daring to make in- 
quiry as to our whereabouts, nor yet to seem 
purposeless in our wanderings—we came to 
a kind of lonely roadside farrier’s and black- 
smith’s. I was so tired, that Amante de- 
clared that, come what might, we would 
stay there all night; and accordingly, she 
entered the house, and boldly announced 
herself as a travelling tailor, ready to do any 
odd jobs of work that might be required, for 
a night’s lodging and food for herself and 
wife. She had adopted this plan once or 
twice before, and with good success ; for her 
father had been a tailor in Rouen, and as a 
girl she had often helped him with his work, 
and knew the tailors’ slang and habits, down 
to the particular whistle and cry which in 
France tell so much to those of a trade. At 


this blacksmith’s, as at most other solitary 
houses far away from a town, there was not 
only a store of men’s clothes laid by as want- 
ing mending when the housewife could afford 
time, but there was a natural craving after 
news from a distance, such news as a wah- 
The early 


November afternoon was closing into even- 


fatal to an innocent lady, was yet, I believe, | ing, as we sat down, she cross-legged on 
the cause of my safety; the second I shall | | the great table in the blacksmith’s kitchen, 
tell you, that you may understand why I did | drawn close to the window, I close behind 
not return to my former home, as I had | her, sewing at another part of the same gar- 
hoped to do when we lay in the miller’s loft, | ment, and from time to time well scolded 


and I first became capable of groping after 
an idea of what my future life might be. I 
cannot tell you how much in these doubt- 
ings and wanderings I became attached to 
Amante. I have sometimes feared since 
lest I cared for her only because she was so 
necessary to my own safety: but, no! it was 
not so; or not so only, or principally. 
said once that she was flying for her own 
life as well as for mine; but we dared not 
speak much on our danger, or on the hor- 
rors that had gone before. We planned a 
little what was to be eur future course ; but 
even for that we did not look forward long; | 
how could we, when every day we scarcely | 
knew if we should see the sun down? For | 
Amante knew or conjectured far more than | 
I did of the atrocity of the gang to which 
M. de la Tourelle belonged: and every now 
and then, just as we seemed to be ‘sinking 
into the calm of security, we fell upon traces 
of a pursuit after us in all directions,. Once I 
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She | 


by my seeming husband. All at once she 
turned round to speak to me. It was only 
one word, “ Courage!” I had seen nothing; 
I sat out of the light; but I turned sick for 
an instant, and then I braced myself up into 
a strange strength of endurance to go through 
I knew not what. 

The blacksmith’s forge was in a shed be- 
side the house, and fronting the road. I 
heard the hammers stop plying their con- 
tinual rhythmical beat. She had seen why 
they ceased. <A rider had come up to the 
forge and dismounted, leading his horse in to 
bereshod. The broad red light of the forge- 
fire had revealed the face of the rider to 
Amante, and she apprehended the conse- 
quence that really ensued. 

The rider, after some words with the black- 
| smith, was ushered in by him into the house- 
place where we sat. 

“ Here, good wife, a cup of wine and some 
| galette for this gentleman.” 
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“ Any thing, any thing, madame, that I‘ However, I am tracing the wicked fugi- 
can eat and drink in my hand while my horse tives; Iam on their track,” and the hand- 
is being shod. Iam in haste, and must get some effeminate face looked as ferocious as 
on to Forbach to-night.” }any demon’s. “They will not escape me; 

The blacksmith’s wife lighted her lamp; but every minute is a minute of misery to 
Amante had asked her for it five minutes be- | me, till I meet my wife. Madame has sym- 
fore. How thankful we were that she had _ pathy, has she not?” 
not more speedily complied with our request!| He drew his face into a hard, unnatural 
As it was, we satin dusk shadow, pretending smile and then both went out to the forge, 
to stitch away, but scarcely able tosee. The as if once more to hasten the blacksmith 
lamp was placed on the stove, near which over his work. 
my husband, for it was he, stood and warmed | Amante stopped her whistling for one in- 
himself. By and by he turned round, and | stant. 
looked all over the room, taking us in with! ‘Go on as you are, without change of an 
about the same degree of interest as the in- eyelid even; in a few minutes he will be 
animate furniture. Amante, cross-legged, ; gone and it will be over!” 
fronting him, stooped over her work whis-| It was a necessary caution, for I was on 
tling softly all the while. He turned again | the point of giving way, and throwing my- 
to the stove, impatiently rubbing his hands. | self weakly upon her neck. We went on; 
He had finished his wine and galette, and | she whistling and stitching, I making sem- 
wanted to be off. | blance to sew. And it was well we did so; 

“T am in haste, my good woman. Ask for almost directly he came back for his 
thy husband to get on more quickly. I will | whip, which he had laid down and forgot- 
pay him double if he makes haste.” jten; and again I felt one of those sharp, 

The woman went out to do his bidding; | quick-scanning glances, sent all round the 
and he once more turned round to face us. |room, and taking in all. 

Amante went on to the second part of the} Then we heard him ride away; and then, 
tune. He took it up, whistled a second for | it had been long too dark to see well, I 
an instant or so, and then the blacksmith’s | dropped my work, and gave way to my 
wife re-entering, he moved towards her, as | trembling and shuddering. The black- 
if to receive her answer the more speedily. | smith’s wife returned. She was a good 

“One moment, monsieur—only one mo-/ creature. Amante told her I was cold and 
ment. There was a nail out of the off fore- | weary, and she insisted on my stopping my 
shoe which my husband is replacing; it | work, and going to sit near the stove; has- 
would delay monsieur again, if that shoe also | tening at the same time her preparations for 
eame off.” , supper, which in honor of us, and of mon- 

“‘Madame is right,” said he, “but my | sicur’s liberal payment, was to be a little 
haste is urgent. If madame knew my rea- less frugal than ordinary. It was well for 
sons, she would pardon my impatience. |me that she made me taste a little of the 
Once a happy husband, now a deserted and | cider-soup she was preparing, or I could 
betrayed man, I pursue a wife on whom I} not have held up, in spite of Amante’s 
lavished all my love, but who has abused | warning look, and the remembrance of her 
my confidence, and fled from my house, | frequent exhortations to act resolutely up to 
Goubtless to some paramour; carrying off | the characters we had assumed, whatever 
with her all the jewels and money on which! befell. To cover my agitation Amante 
she could lay her hands. It is possible ma-/| stopped her whistling, and began to talk; 
dame may have heard or seen something of | and by the time the blacksmith came in she 
her; she was accompanied in her flight by | and the good woman of the house were in 
a base, profligate woman from Paris, whom | full flow. He began at once upon the hand- 
I, unhappy man, had myself engaged for my | some gentleman who had paid him so well; 
wife’s waiting-maid, little dreaming what all his sympathy was with him, and both 
corruption I was bringing into my house!” | he and his wife only wished he might over- 

“Is it possible?” said the good woman, take his wicked wife, and punish her as she 
throwing up her hands. ‘deserved. And then the conversation took 

Amante went on whistling a little lower, | a turn, not uncommon to those whose lives 
out of respect to the conversation. 
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are quiet and monotonous; every one seemed | 


to vie with each other in telling about some 
horror ; and the savage and mysterious band 
of robbers called the Chauffeurs who infested 
all the roads leading to the Rhine, with 
Schinderhannes at their head, furnished 
many a tale which made the very marrow 
of my bones run cold, and quenched even 
Amante’s power of talking. Her eyes grew 
large and wild, her cheeks blanched, and for 
once she sought by her looks help from me. 
The new call upon me roused me. I rose 
and said, with their permission, my hus- 
band and I would seek our bed, for that 
we had travelled far and were early risers. 
I added that we would get up betimes, and 
finish our piece of work. The blacksmith 
said we should be early birds if we rose 
before him; and the good wife seconded 
my proposal with kindly bustle. One other 
such story as those they had been relating, 
and I do believe Amante would have fainted. 

As it was, a night’s rest set her up; we 
arose and finished our work betimes, and 
shared the plentiful breakfast of the family. 
Then we had to set forth again; only know- 
ing that to Forbach we must not go, yet be- 
lieving, as was indeed the case, that Forbach, 
lay between us and that Germany to which 
we were directing our course. Two days 
more we wandered on, making a round, I 
suspect, and returning upon the road to 
Forbach, a league or two nearer to that 
town than the blacksmith’s house. But as 
we never made inquiries I hardly knew 
where we were, when we came one night to 
a small town, with a good large rambling 
inn in the very centre of the principal street. 
We had begun to feel as if there were more 
safety in towns than in the loneliness of the 
country. As we had parted with a ring of 
mine not many days before to a travelling 
jeweller, who was too glad to purchase it 
far below its real value to make many in- 
quiries as to how it came into the possession 
of a poor working tailor such as Amante 
seemed to be, we resolved to stay at this 
inn all night, and gather such particulars 
and information as we could by which to 
direct our onward course. 

We took our supper in the darkest corner 
of the salle-a~-manger, having previously 
bargained for a small bedroom across the 
court, and over the stables. We needed 
food solely; but we hurried on our meal 





from dread of any one entering that public 
room who might recognize us. Just in the 
middle of our meal the public diligence 
drove lumbering up under the porte cochére, 
and disgorged its passengers. Most of them 
turned into the room where we sat, cower- 
ing and fearful, for the door was opposite to 
the porter’s lodge, and both opened on to 
the wide-covered entrance from the street. 
Among the passengers came in a young 
fair-haired lady, attended by an elderly 
French maid. The poor young creature 
tossed her head, and shrank away from the 
common room, full of evil smells and pro- 
miscuous company, and demanded in Ger- 
man French to be taken to some private 
apartment. We heard that she and her 
maid had come in the coupé, and probably 
from pride, poor young lady! she had 
avoided all association with her fellow-pas- 
sengers, thereby exciting their dislike and 
ridicule. All these little pieces of hearsay 
had a significance to us afterwards, though 
at the time the only remark made, that bore 
upon the future, was Amante’s whisper to 
me that the young lady’s hair was exactly 
the color of mine, which she had cut off and 
burnt in the stove in the miller’s kitchen in 
one of her descents from our hiding-place 
in the loft. 

As soon as we could, we struck round in 
the shadow, leaving the boisterous and 
merry fellow-passengers to their supper. 
We crossed the court, borrowed a lantern 
from the ostler, and scrambled up the rude 
steps to our chamber above the stable. 
There was no door into it; the entrance 
was the hole into which the ladder fitted. 
The window looked into the court. We 
were tired and soon fell asleep. I was 
wakened by a noise in the stable below. 
One instant of listening, and I wakened 
Amante, placing my hand on her mouth, to 
prevent any exclamation in her half-roused 
state. We heard my husband speaking 
about his horse to the ostler. It was his 
voice. Iam sure of it. Amante said so 
too. We durst not move to rise and satisfy 
ourselves. For five minutes or so he went 
on giving directions. Then he left the 
stable, and softly stealing to our window, 
we saw him cross the court and re-enter the 
inn. We consulted as to what we should 
do. We feared to excite remark or suspi- 
cion by descending and leaving our cham- 
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ber, or else immediata escape was our 


strongest idea. Then the ostler left the 
stable, locking the door on the outside. 

“ We must try and drop through the win- 
dow—if, indeed, it is well to go at all,” said 
Amante. 

With reflection came wisdom. Weshould 
excite suspicion by leaving without paying 
our bill. We were on foot, and might easily 
be pursued. So we sat on our bed’s edge, 
talking and shivering, while from across the 
court the laughter rang merrily, and the 
company slowly dispersed one by one, their 
lights flitting past the windows as they went 
up-stairs and settled each one to his rest. 

We crept into our bed, holding each other 
tight, and listening to every sound, as if we 
thought we were tracked, and might meet our 
death at any moment. In the dead of night, 
just at the profound stillness preceding 
the turn into another day, we heard a soft, 
cautious step crossing the yard. The key 
into the stable was turned—some one came 
into the stable—we felt rather than heard 
him there. A horse started a little, and 
made a restless movement with his feet, then 
whinnied recognition. He who had entered 
made two or three low sounds to the animal, 
and then led him into the court. Amante 
sprang to the window with the noiseless ac- 
tivity of a cat. She looked out, but dared 
not speak a word. We heard the great door 
into the street open—a pause for mounting, 
and the horse’s footsteps were lost in dis- 
tance. 

Then Amante came back tome. “ It was 
he! he is gone!” said she, and once more 
we lay down trembling and shaking. 

This time we fell sound asleep. We slept 
long and late. We were wakened by many 
hurrying feet, and many confused voices; all 
the world seemed awake and astir. We 
rose and dressed ourselves, and coming down 
we looked around among the crowd collected 
in the courtyard, in order to assure our- 
selves he was not there before we left the 
shelter of the stable. 

The instant we were seen two or three 
people rushed to us. 

“Have you heard?—Do you know ?— 
That poor young lady—oh, come and see!” 
and so we were hurried, almost in spite of 
ourselves, across the court and up the great 
open stairs of the main building of the inn, 
into a bed-chamber, where lay the beautiful 
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young German lady, so full of graceful pride 
the night before, now white and still in 
death. By her stood the French maid, cry- 
ing and gesticulating. 

‘“‘ Oh, madame! if you had but suffered me 
to stay with you! Oh! the baron, what 
will he say?” and so she went on. Her 
state had but just been discovered; it had 
been supposed that she was fatigued, and 
was sleeping late, until a few minutes before. 
The surgeon of the town had been sent for, 
and the landlord of the inn was trying vainly 
to enforce order until he came, and from 
time to time drinking little cups of brandy, 
and offering them to the guests, who were 
all assembled there, pretty much as the ser- 
vants were doing in the courtyard. 

At last the surgeon came. All fell back, 
and hung on the words that were to fall from 
his lips. 

“See!” said the landlord. “This lady 
came last night by the diligence with her 
maid. Doubtless a great lady, for she must 
have a private sitting-room—” 

“She was Madame the Baroness de Re- 
der,” said the French maid. 

—‘ And was difficult to please in the mat- 
ter of supper, and a sleeping-room. She 
went to bed well, though fatigued. Her 
maid left her—” 

“TI begged to be allowed to sleep in her 
room, as we were in a strange inn, of the 
character of which we knew nothing; but 
she would not let me; my mistress was such 
a great lady.” 

—‘ And slept with my servants,” continued 
the landlord. ‘This morning we thought 
madame was still slumbering, but when 
eight, nine, ten, and near eleven o’clock 
came, I bade her maid use my pass-key and 
enter her room—” 

“The door was not locked, only closed. 
And here she was found—dead is she not, 
monsieur?—with her face down on her pil- 
low, and her beautiful hair all scattered wild ; 
she never would let me tie it up, saying it 
made her head ache. Such hair!” said the 
waiting-maid, lifting up a long golden tress 
and letting it fall again. 

I remembered Amante’s words the night 
before, and crept close up to her. 

Meanwhile the doctor was examining the 
body underneath the bed-clothes, which the 
landlord until now, had not allowed to be 
disarranged. The surgeon drew out his 
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hand, all bathed and stained with blood; 
and holding up a short sharp-knife, with a 
piece of paper fastened round it. 

“Here has been foul play,” he said. 
“The deceased lady has been murdered. 
This dagger was aimed straight at her heart.” 
Then, putting on his spectacles, he read the 
writing on the bloody paper, dimmed and 
horribly obscured as it was :— 

“ NuMERO Ux. 
Ainsi les Chauffeurs se vengent.” 

“Let us go!” said I to Amante. 
let us leave this horrible place! ” 

“‘ Wait a little,” said she. “Only a few 
minutes more. It will be better.” 

Immediately the voices of all proclaimed 
their suspicions of the cavalier who had ar- 
rived last the night before. He had, they 
said, made so many inquiries about the 
young lady, whose supercilious conduct all 
in the salle-a-manger had been discussing on 
his entrance. They were talking about her 
as we left the room; he must have come in 
directly afterwards, and not until he had 
learned all about her had he spoken of the 
business which necessitated his departure at 
dawn of day, and made his arrangements 
with both landlord and ostler for the posses- 
sion of the keys of the stable and porte co- 
chére. In short, there was no doubt as to 
the murderer, even before the arrival of the 
legal functionary who had been Sent for by 
the surgeon; but the words on the paper 
chilled every one with terror. Les Chauf- 
feurs, who were they? No one knew, some 
of the gang might even then be in the room, 
overhearing, and noting down fresh objects 
for vengeance. In Germany I had heard 
little of this terrible gang, and I had paid 
no greater heed to the stories related once 
or twice about them in Carlsruhe than one 
does to tales about ogres. But here in their 
very haunts I learnt the full amount of the 
terror they inspired. No one would be le- 
gally responsible for any evidence criminat- 
ing the murderer. The public prosecutor 
shrank from the duties of his office. What 
doIsay? Neither Amante nor I, knowing 
far more of the actual guilt of the man who 
had killed that poor sleeping young lady, 
durst breathe a word. We appeared to be 
wholly ignorant of every thing: we, who 
might have told so much. But how could 
we ? we were broken down with terrific anx- 
iety and fatigue, with the knowledge that 
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we, above all, were doomed victims; and 
that the blood, heavily dripping from the 
bed-clothes on to the floor, was dripping 
thus out of the poor dead body, because 
when living she had been mistaken for me. 

At length Amante went up to the land- 
lord, and asked permission to leave his inn, 
doing all openly and humbly, so as to excite 
neither ill-will nor suspicion. Indeed, sus- 
picion was otherwise directed, and he will- 
ingly gave us leave to depart. A few days 
afterwards we were across the Rhine, in Ger- 
many, making our way towards Frankfort, 
but still keeping our disguises, and Amante 
still working at her trade. 

On the way, we met a young man, a wan- 
dering journeyman from Heidelberg. I 
knew him, although I did not choose that 
he should know me. I asked him, as care- 
lessly as I could, how the old miller was 
now? He told he was dead. This realiza- 
tion of the worst apprehensions caused by 
his long silence shocked me inexpressibly. 
It seemed as though every prop gave way 
from under me. I had been talking to 
Amante only that very day of the safety and 
comfort of the home that awaited her in 
my father’s house; of the gratitude which 
the old man would feel towards her, and 
how there, in that peaceful dwelling, far 
away from the terrible land of France, she 
should find ease and security for all the rest 
of her life. All this I thought I had to 
promise, and even yet more had I looked for 
for myself. I looked to the unburdening of 
my heart and conscience by telling all I knew 
to my best and wisest friend. I looked to 
his love"as.a sure guidance as well as a com- 
forting stay, and, behold, he was gone away 
from me forever ! 

Thad left the room hastily on hearing of 
this sad news from the Heidelberger. Pres- 
ently, Amante followed :— 

“Poor madame,” said she, consoling me 
to the best of her ability. And then she 
told me by degrees what more she had 
learned respecting my home, about which 
she knew almost as much as I did, from my 
frequent talks on the subject both at Les 
Rochers and on the dreary, doleful road we 
had come along. She had continued the 
conversation after I left, by asking about my 
brother and his wife. Of course, they lived 
on at the mill, but the man said (with what 





truth I know not, but I believed it firmly — 
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at the time), that Babette had completely 
got the upper hand of my brother, who only 
saw through her eyes and heard with her 
ears. That there had been much Heidel- 
berg gossip of late days about her sudden 
intimacy with a grand French gentleman 
who had appeared at the mill—a relation, 
by marriage—married, in fact, to the miller’s 
sister, who, by all accounts, had behaved 
abominably and ungratefully. But that was 
no reason for Babette’s extreme and sudden 
intimacy with him, going about everywhere 
with the French gentleman; and since he 
left (as the Heidelberger said he knew for a 
fact) corresponding with him constantly. 
Yet her husband saw no harm in it all seem- 
ingly ; though, to be sure, he was so out of 
spirits, what with his father’s death and the 
news of his sister’s infamy, that he hardly 
knew how to hold up his head. 

“Now,” said Amante, “all this proves 
that M. de la Tourelle has suspected that 
you would go back to the nest in which you 
were reared, and that he has been there, and 
found that you have not yet returned; but 
probably he still imagines that you will do 
so, and has accordingly engaged your sister- 
in-law as a kind of informant. Madame has 
said that her sister-in-law bore her no ex- 
treme good-will; and the defamatory story 
he has got the start of us in spreading, will 
not tend to increase the favor in which your 
sister-in-law holds you. No doubt the as- 
sassin was retracing his steps when we met 
him near Forbach, and having heard of the 
poor German lady, with her French maid 
and her pretty blonde complexion, he fol- 
lowed her. If madame will still be guided 
by me—and, my child, I beg of you still to 
trust me,” said Amante, breaking out of her 
respectful formality into the way of talking 

-more natural to those who had shared and 
escaped from common dangers—more natu- 
ral, too, where the speaker was conscious of 


a power of protection which the other did | 


not possess—“ we will go on to Frankfort, 
and lose ourselves, for a time at least, in 
the numbers of people who throng a great 
town ; and you have told me that Frankfort 
isa great town. We will still be husband 
and wife ; we will take a small lodging, and 
you shall housekeep and live indoors. I, as 
the rougher and the more alert, will continue 
my father’s trade, and seek work at the tail- 
ors’ shops.” 
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I could think of no better plan, so we fol- 
lowed this out. In a back street at Frank- 
fort we found two furnished rooms to let on 
a sixth story. The one we entered had no 
light from day; a dingy lamp swung per- 
petually from the ceiling, and from that, or 
from the open door leading into the bedroom 
beyond, came our only light. The bedroom 
was more cheerful, but very small. Such as 
it was, it almost exceeded our possible means. 
The money from the sale of my ring was 
almost exhausted, and Amante was a stranger 
in the place, speaking only French, more- 
over, and the good Germans were hating 
the French people right heartily. How- 
ever, we succeeded better than our hopes, 
and even laid by a little against the time of 
my confinement. I never stirred abroad, 
and saw no one, and Amante’s want of knowl- 
edge of German kept her in a state of com- 
parative isolation. 

At length my child was born—my poor, 
worse than fatherless child. It was a girl, 
as I had prayed for. I had fearéd lest a boy 
might have something of the tiger nature of 
its father, but a girl seemed all my own. 
And yet not all my own, for the faithful 
Amante’s delight and glory in the babe al- 
most exceeded mine; in outward show it 
certainly did. 

We had not been able to afford any at- 
tendancedbeyond what a neighboring sage- 
femme could give, and she came frequently, 
bringing in with her a little store of gossip, 
and wonderful tales culled out of her own 
experience, every time. One day she began 
to tell me about a great lady in whose ser- 
vice her daughter had lived as scullion, or 
some such thing. Such a beautiful lady! 
with such a handsome husband. But grief 
comes to the palace as well as to the garret, 
and why or wherefore no one knew, but 
somehow the Baron de Reeder must have in- 
curred the vengeance of the terrible Chauf- 
feurs ; for not many months ago, as madame 
was going to see her relations in Alsace, she 
was stabbed dead as she lay in bed at some, 
hotel on the road. Had I not seen it in the 
Gazette? Had I not heard? Why, she 
had been told that as far off as Lyons there 
were placards offering a heavy reward on the 
part of the Baron de Reeder for information 
respecting the murderer of his wife. But 
no one could help him, for all who could 
bear evidence were in such terror of the 
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Chauffeurs: there were hundreds of them 
she had been told, rich and poor, great gen- 
tlemen and peasants, all leagued together by 
most frightful oaths to hunt to the death any 
one who bore witness against them ; so that 
even they who survived the tortures to which 
the Chauffeurs subjected many of the people 
whom they plundered, dared not to recog- 
nize them again, would not dare, even did 
they see them at the bar of a court of jus- 
tice ; for, if one were condemned, were there 
not hundreds sworn to avenge his death?” 

I told all this to Amante, and we began 
to fear that if M. dela Tourelle, or Lefebvre, 
or any of the gang at Les Rochers, had seen 
these placards, they would know that the 
poor lady stabbed by the former was the 
Baroness de Reeder, and that they would set 
forth again in search of me. 

This fresh apprehension told on my health 
and impeded my recovery. We had so little 
money we could not call in a physician, at 
least, not one in established practice. But 
Amante found out a young doctor for whom, 
indeed, she had sometimes worked; and of- 
fering to pay him in kind, she brought him 
to see me, her sick wife. He was very gen- 
tle and thoughtful, though, like ourselves, 
very poor. But he gave much time and 
consideration to the case, saying once to 

‘Amante that he saw my constitution had 
experienced some severe shock from which 
it was probable my nerves would never en- 
tirely recover. By and by I shall name this 
doctor, and then you will know, better than 
I can describe, his character. 

I grew strong in time—stronger at least. 
I was able to work a little at home, and to 
sun myself and my baby at the garret-win- 
dow in the roof. It was all the air I dared 
to take. I constantly wore the disguise I 
had first set out with; as constantly had I 
renewed the disfiguring dye which changed 
my hair and complexion. But the perpetual 
state of terror in which I had been during 
the whole months succeeding my escape from 
Les Rochers made me loathe the idea of ever 
again walking in the open daylight, exposed 
to the sight and recognition of every passer- 
by. In vain Amante reasoned—in vain the 
‘doctor urged. Docile in every other thing, 

in this I was obstinate. I would not stir 

out. One day Amante returned from her 
work, full of news—some of it good, some 
such as to cause us apprehension. The good 
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news was this: the master for whom she 
worked as journeyman was going to send 
her with some others to a great house at the 
other side of Frankfort, where there were to 
be private theatricals, and where many new 
dresses and much alteration of old ones 
would be required. ‘The tailors employed 
were all to stay at the house until the day 
of representation was over, as it was at some 
distance from the town, and no one could 
tell when their work would be ended. But 
the pay was to be proportionately good. 

The other thing she had to say was this: 
she had that day met the travelling jeweller 
to whom she and I had sold my ring. It 
was rather a peculiar one, given to me by 
my husband; we had felt at the time that it 
might be the means of tracing us, but we 
were penniless and starving, and what else 
could we do? She hadseen that this French- 
man had recognized her at the same instant 
that she did him, and she thought at the 
same time that there was a gleam of more 
than common intelligence on his face as he 
did so. This idea had been confirmed by 
his following her for some way on the other 
side of the street; but she had evaded him 
with her better knowledge of the town, and 
the increasing darkness of the night. Still 
it was well that she was going to such a dis- 
tance from our dwelling on the next day; 
and she brought me in a stock of provisions, 
begging me to keep within doors, with a 
strange kind of fearful oblivion of the fact 
that I had never set foot beyond the thres- 
hold of the house since I had first entered it 
—scarce ever ventured down the stairs. 
But although my poor, my dear, very faith- 
ful Amante was like one possessed that last - 
night, she spoke continually of the dead, 
which is a bad sign for the living. She 
kissed you—yes! it was you, my daughter, 
my darling, whom I bore beneath my bosom 
away from the fearful castle of your father 
—I call him so for the first time, I must 
call him so once again before I have done 
Amante kissed you, sweet baby, blessed lit- 
tle comforter, as if she never could leave off. 
And she then went away, alive. 

Two days, three days passed away. That 
third evening I was sitting within my bolted 
doors—you asleep on your pillow by my side 
—when a step came up the stair, and I knew 
it must be for me; for ours were the topmost 











rooms. Some one knocked; I held my very 
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breath. But some one spoke, and I knew 
Then I crept 


it was the good Doctor Voss. 
to the door, and answered. 

*‘ Are you alone?” asked I. 

“Yes,” said he, in a still lower voice. 
‘*Let me in.” I let him in, and he was as 
alert as I in bolting and barring the door. 
Then he came and whispered to me his dole- 
ful tale. He had come from the hospital in 
the opposite quarter of the town, the hospital 
which he visited; he should have been with 
me sooner, but he had feared lest he should 
be watched. He had come from Amante’s 
death-bed. Her fears of the jeweller were 
too well founded. She had left the house 
where she was employed that morning, to 
transact some errand connected with her 
work in the town; she must have been fol- 
lowed, and dogged on her way back through 
solitary wood-paths, for some of the wood- 
rangers belonging to the great house had 
found her lying there, stabbed to death, but 
not dead; with the poniard again plunged 
through the fatal writing, once more; but 
this time with the word “un” underlined, 
so as to show that the assassin was aware 
of his previous mistake. 

“Numéro Un. 
Ainsi les Chauffeurs se vengent.” 

They had carried her to the house, and 
given her restoratives till she had recovered 
the feeble use of her speech. But, O faith- 
ful dear friend and sister! even then she re- 
membered me, and refused to tell (what no 
one else among her fellow-workmen knew), 
where she lived or with whom. Life was 
ebbing away fast, and they had no resource 
but to carry her to the nearest hospital, 
where, of course, the fact of her sex was 
made known. Fortunately both for her and 
for me, the doctor in attendance was the 
very Doctor Voss whom we already knew. 
To him, while awaiting her confessor, she 
told enough to enable him to understand 
the position in which I was left ; before the 
priest had heard half her tale Amante was 
dead. 

Doctor Voss told me he had made all 
sorts of détours, and waited thus, late at 
night, for fear of being watched and followed. 
But I do not think he was. At any rate, as 
I afterwards learnt from him, the Baron 
Reeder, on hearing of the similitude of this 
murder with that of his wife in every partic- 
ular, made such a search after the assassins, 
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| that, although they were not discovered, 
they were compelled to take to flight for the 


time. 

I can hardly tell you now by what argu- 
ments Dr. Voss, at first merely my benefac- 
tor, sparing me a portion of his small modi- 
cum, at length persuaded me to become his 
wife. His wife he called it, I called it; for 
we went through the religious ceremony too 
much slighted at the time, and as we were 
both Lutherans, and M. de la Tourelle had 
pretended to be of the reformed religion, a 
divorce from the latter would have been 
easily procurable by German law both eccle- 
siastical and legal, could we have summoned 
so fearful a man into any court. 

The good doctor took me and my child 
by stealth to his modest dwelling ; and there 
I lived in the same deep retirement, never 
seeing the full light of day, although when 
the dye had once passed away from my face 
my husband did not wish me to renew it. 
There was no need; my yellow hair was 
gray, my complexion was ashen-colored, no 
creature could have recognized the fresh- 
colored, bright-haired young woman of eigh- 
teen months before. The few people whom 
I saw knew me only as Madume Voss; a 
widow much older than himself whom Dr. 
Voss had secretly married. They called me 
the Gray Woman. 

He made me give you his surname. Till 
now you have known no other father—while 
he lived you needed no father’s love. Once 
only, only once more, did the old terror come 
upon me. For some reason which I forget, 
I broke through my usual custom and went 
to the window of my room for some purpose, 
either to shut or to openit. Looking out 
into the street for an instant, I was fasci- 
nated by the sight of M. de la Tourelle, gay, 
young, elegant as ever, walking along on 
the opposite side of the street. The noise 
I had made with the window caused him to 
look up; he saw me, an old gray woman, 
and he did not recognize me! Yet it was 
not three years since we had parted, and 
his eyes were keen and dreadful like those 
of the lynx. 

Itold M. Voss, on his return home, and 
he tried to cheer me, but the shock of see- 
ing M. de la Tourelle had been too terrible 
for me. I. was ill for long months after- 
wards. 

Once again Isawhim. Dead. He and 
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Lefebvre were at last caught; hunted down 
by the Baron de Reeder in some of their 
crimes. Dr. Voss had heard of their ar- 
rest, their condemnation, their death; but 
he never said a word to me, until one day 
he bade me show him that I loved him by 
my obedience and my trust. He took me 
a long carriage journey, where to, I know 
not, for we never spoke of that day again; 
I was led through a prison, into a closed, 
courtyard, where, decently draped in the | 
last robes of death, concealing the marks of 
decapitation, lay M. de la Tourelle, and two | 
or three others, whom I had known at Les 
Rochers. 

After that conviction Dr. Voss tried to) 
persuade me to return to a more natural | 
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mode of life, and to go out more. But al- 
though I sometimes complied with his wish, 
yet the old terror was ever strong upon me, 
and he, seeing what an effort it was, gave 
up urging me at last. 

You know all the rest. How we both 
mourned bitterly the loss of that dear hus- 
band and father—for such I will call him 
ever—and as such you must consider him, 
my child, after this one revelation is over. 

Why has it been made, you ask. For 
this reason, my child. The lover, whom you 
‘have only known as M. Lebrun, a French 
artist, told me but yesterday his real name, 
‘dropped because the bloodthirsty repub- 
‘licans might consider it as too aristocratic. 
It is Maurice de Poissy. 





FORTS MORRIS AND MOULTRIE. 


Hark the wind-storm how it rushes! 
List ! methinks I hear the strain 
Of wild music. It awaketh, 
As it sweeps along the main! 
Rustling in the old Palmettos— 
Stirs it not each patriot breast, 
In the camp of proud Fort Morris 
On this day of holy rest ? 
Day of Rest in the good City, 
But down there, along the strand, 
Active work—and keen-eyed watching 
For the brave, heroic band, 
To whom God has given honor, 
In permitting them to be 
First to send the shot for Freedom 
Booming o’er the foaming sea! 


Soon Old Moultrie caught the signal— 
Fort beloved of Southern heart ! 

And, though Sumter frowned defiant, 
With loud war-note took her part; 

And those brave men never faltered, 
Though the false and craven foe 

Late had sworn ‘if once they opened. 
He would lay the fortress low!” 


Tis a tale to tell our children, 
How we eager stood to hear 

The first gun of Freedom sounding 
Grandly, proudly on the ear. 

When again our batteries open 
Seaward on the approaching foe, 

Their returning shot may bring us 
Desolation, anguish, woe. 


Yet your loved-ones—wives and mothers, 
Daughters, sisters, sweethearts—stand 
Ready to cheer on to glory 
Our devoted, patriot band. 
Not a heart with fear is quailing, 
Not an eye but glows with pride— 





Only those are sad whose kindred 
Still at home are forced to bide! 


O true-hearted, noble brother, 
Now, for thee and all the brave, 
Will I kneel in suppliance lowly 
To the One who died to save. 
May his angels camp around ye, 
May his shield be o’er ye thrown, 
And the glory of His presence 
All encircle as a zone. 


Should ye fall, a band of martyrs, 
In the sacred cause of truth, 
May the seal of the Redemption 
Stamp ye for eternal youth ! 
For I know the cause is holy, 
Not a doubt is in my soul; 
And a hero is each soldier 
In our Solemn Muster Roll! 
Sunday, January 13, 1861. C. G.P. 


—Charleston Courier. 





Neproune.—This planet is a remarkable one. 
It is simply a lake of water, of the most crystal- 
line character, and any attempt to sound it is 
futile, as the lead drops right through and falls 
into the Zodiac. The lake is inhabited by mer- 
maids of a very fascinating kind, but there has 
been no successful attempt made to capture 
them, though the handsomest officers have in 
the handsomest manner been placed, as bait, at 
the command of exploring expeditions. Music 
has been tried with no better effect, the creatures 
stopping their ears, and striking up tunes of 
their own ‘a the rudest manner. This is all 
that is known of Neptune, except that the water 
mixes exceedingly well with any spirituous fluid, 
and one touch of toddy makes the whole world 
kin.—rom Punch’s Almanack for 2310. 
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ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 

Backwanrp, turn backward, O Time, in your 
flight, 

Make me a child again, just for to-night ! 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 
Take me again to your heart as of yore— 
Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair— 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep ! 
Backward, flow backward, O tide of years ! 
I am so weary of toils and of tears ; 
‘Toil without reecompense—tears all in vain— 
Take them, and give me my childhood again ! 
I have grown weary of dust and decay, 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away ! 
Weary of sowing for others to reap— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep ! 


Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for you! 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded—our faces between ; 
Yet, with strong yearning and passionate pain, 
Long I to-night for your presence again ; 
Come from the silence so long and so deep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep ! 
Over my heart in days that are flown, 

No love like mother-love ever has shone ; 
No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient, like yours. 
None like mother can charm away pain 

From the sick soul and the world-weary brain ; 
Slumber’s soft calm o’er my heavy lids creep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep ! 
Come, Iet your brown hair, just lighted with 

vr 
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Fall on your shoulders again as of old— 
Let it fall over my forehead to-night, 

Shading my faint eyes away from the light— 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once more, 
Happily will throng the sweet visions of yore ; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep ! 
Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last hushed to your lullaby song— 
Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been but a dream, 
Clasp to your arms in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep— 
Rock me to sleep, mother—rock me to sleep ! 





SEVENTY-FIVE. 
Nort on a human bosom, 
Can I recline my head ; 
Not by a human judgment, 
Can my poor will be led ; 
All look to me for counsel, 
All come to me for aid; 
What marvel that I tremble, 
And am at times afraid ? 


The sweet name of my girlhood, 
And of my wedded life, 

In the same grave is buried 
That holds the name of wife, 





All reverend names they call me, 
And I bless God alway, 

For many children’s children 
Around my board to-day. 


But as I sit here knitting, 
Beneath the great elm tree, 

And listening to the water 
That ripples by my knee, 

My thoughts will still go backward 
To those old days of joy, 

When I was young and lightsome, 
And he yet half a boy. 


And up in that old doorway, 
Again I seem to stand, 

One baby at my bosom, 
Another by the hand ; 

And he comes up the meadow, 
And smiles to see us there, 

While this same wind of autumn 
Blows back his clustering hair. 


I think I hear him calling, , 
And start and look around, 
*Tis but the leaves that rustle, 
The water’s singing sound ; 
I know that he is sleeping 
In the green forest nigh, 
And he will truly call me, 
Ere many days go by. 
My little grandson read me, 
It was but yesterday, 
In the old Book of Promise, 
Now all my hope and stay, 
“Thy Maker is thy husband, 
Thy God will by thy guide!” 
Then wheresoe’er he leadcth, 
I shall be satisfied. 
—Presbyterian. 


H. L. P. 





AIMLESS. 


AIMLESS to float upon the tide of life, 
Aimless, and therefore hopcless—saddest fate 

That man can ever know—with danger rife, 
Black danger to the soul’s eternal state. 


Better to have creation’s meanest thing 
On which to lavish thought and energy, 
Than, bounding wishes in one daily ring, 
Content one’s self to eat and sleep and be. 


And yet, when darkness, brooding o’er my soul, 
Hides the fair mountain tops where I would 
climb ; 
When from earth’s valley chilly mists uproll, 
And my tried land-marks vanish in the rime ; 


Then, I could almost wish myself a clod, 
Who lived because he lived—some happy fool, 
Like sheep who crops from day to day the sod, 
Or lazy fly upon a stagnant pool, 


So I might only be at rest—at rest— 
Nor blind mine eyes with looking at the light, 
Nor, struggling for the highest and the best, 
Fall from the summit of an Alpine height 
To the deep chasm of a starless night ! 
Anna Hacrpon. 


—Oncea Weel. 
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From The Spectator, 19 Jan. 
THE BONAPARTE WITH TWO WIVES. 

Tue story of the Bonapartes of America 
and the Bonapartes of Europe might be a 
model for a novelist. There is in it sorrow 
and pain, caused not by any clumsy imper- 
sonation of extraordinary wickedness, but 
by the collision of natural human passions, 
and the tragedy necessary for the interest 
has been so wrought, that of the contending 
parties in Paris to-day, we cannot name a 
single person to blame, or one who could 
have altered the destiny which brings the 
sons of the same father face to face, as foes 
in a court of law. 

In December, 1803, Jerome, the youngest 
brother of the great Napoleon, was married 
at Baltimore, in Maryland, to Miss Pater- 
son. ‘The marriage was made known to the 
First Consul and to Madame Letizia, and 
no opposition was announced. The next 
year, Napoleon became emperor, and an- 
nounced his intention of obtaining the an- 
nulment of the marriage; he also caused 
Madame Letizia, mother of the young hus- 
band, to protest against this marriage of her 
son, a minor, as contracted without her con- 
sent. He demanded from Pope Pius VII. a 
bull dissolving the marriage, a request the 
pope had the courage to refuse. The em- 
peror, further, commanded Jerome to leave 
his wife, and the younger brother, though 
evidently loving his wife, obeyed. The arch- 
bishop of Paris issued a sentence annulling 
the marriage, as having been “ clandestine, 
without the publication of bans, without the 
consent of the minor’s mother, without the 
presence of a proper priest, in a foreign coun- 
try.” The main facts were the other way; 
the marriage was not clandestine ; a license 
gave it authority higher than bans ; a bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church—surely, a 
“proper priest ”—performed the ceremony ; 
‘“‘ without the consent of the minor’s mother,” 
and ‘‘in a foreign country,” are the only ob- 
jections based on truth, But what is truth 
against a great emperor, who had battalions 
at his back, servile priests to do his bidding, 
who had a weak brother ready to obey him, 
and who, having just overthrown Germany, 
could command German wives for the broth- 
ers whom he wished to drag up as mock 
kings and vassals of his own? Lucien was 
tempted at the same time. He, also, had 
married a wife of non-royal rank. One of 
the very few interviews that occurred be- 
tween him and his emperor-brother was, it 
is said, after the battle of Jena. The story 
goes that Napoleon unrolled the map of Eu- 
rope, and offered his brother any throne in 
Europe, from that of Prussia downwards ; 
asserting that, by his compact with Alex- 
ander of Russia, and by the might of his 








{own sword, he could command any of them. 
In return, Lucien was to divorce his wife, 
marry a princess, and attach himself to the 
fortunes of the emperor. Lucien refused, 
as we know now by his published letters, 
indignantly refused to “ make his wife a con- 
cubine.” Jerome, as we also know, yielded, 
and married the Princess Caroline of Wur- 
temberg. She, poor girl, knew little of her 
future husband, and wept bitterly at leaving 
her German home, and on her arrival at 
Fontainebleau ; but, anticipating the dates 
of our narrative, we may record that, though 
an unwilling bride, she was a faithful, loving 
wife. When her husband ceased to be king 
of Westphalia, and was again no more than 
Jerome Bonaparte, she shared his fortune 
against the command of her father, and 
escaped by night from the palace at Wurtem- 
berg to follow him into exile. 

The first wife, née Miss Paterson, returned 
to America before the sentence of divorce 
was pronounced; but she never recognized 
the sentence as valid, and refused invitations 
to give up the son born in about a year and 
a half after the marriage. Husband and 
wife never met again, though the husband, 
the old Prince Jerome of our own time, only 
died the other day, and she is still living. 
She visited Europe in 1819, and was recog- 
nized and affectionately received by all the 
family. In 1827, her son visited Europe, 
and the Bonapartes all received him as a 
kinsman. At this time, however, the family 
fortunes were not high; the ex-kings and 
ex-princes were affectionate, without reasons 
of state to leaven their love. In 1854, this 
Jerome Bonaparte (a nephew of the great 
emperor by birth, who, had Louis Napoleon, 
like his elder brother, fallen in his early 
Italian campaigns, might have himself played 
the coups at Strasburg, Boulogne, and Paris, 
which Tea to a throne) came to Paris. A 
Napoleon was again on the throne ; and the 
drama becomes again interesting, with even 
a spice of political importance. In June, 
1854, Louis Napoleon, married eighteen 
months, was childless, and without any im- 
mediate prospect of an heir, and next to the 
throne was the eldest son of his Uncle Je- 
rome. Who was that eldest son? This 
American Bonaparte, son of the first wife, 
or the Prince Napoleon, known to ourselves 
in England as son of the second wife, the 
Wurtemberg princess ? 

Napoleon it. received the young Ameri- 
can with friendliness; he invited him, as 
Prince Jerome, to dine at the Tuileries; 
and, when he came, executed quite a little 
coup de théatre—dictated apparently by 
kind-heartedness—by handing him, as he 
entered the palace, a declaration of his le- 
|gitimacy, adding that he was “ French by 
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birth,” and that “if he had lost the charac- 
ter, a decree can restore it to him, in virtue 
of the 18th article of the Civil Code.” One 
might ask, why not have issued the decree 
at once, and decided the question? but it 
is not etiquette to ask emperors questions. 
Shortly after, the old Prince Jerome and 
Prince Napoleon—the son of the second 
marriage—objected to this son of the first 
marriage staying in Paris; the Emperor 
Napoleon stood by the American—or as he 
admitted him to be “ French”—Bonaparte, 
and added that “‘ Napoleon [that is the son 
of the second marriage], if he conducted 
himself well, had nothing to fear from fam- 
ily revelations.” A great inducement to 
Prince Napoleon to be a loyal cousin! But 
the influence of the ex-king prevailed, and 
the American son,—as we call him for sake 
of distinction,—received in 1855, a request 
to assume the title of Duke de Sarténe, ‘to 

ut an end to difficulties you are aware of.” 

e refused. A Conseil de Famille, the 
same year, decided that he might retain the 
name of Bonaparte, but denied his ‘right 
of succession.” As far as regards the prop- 
erty of old Prince Jerome, his father now 
dead, the American son now appeals from 
this decision to the Tribunal of First In- 
stance, in Paris; and in the appeal he is 
joined by the widow—late first wife—of the 
ex-king. The point of law we may leave 
to the French lawyers. Very recently, the 
marriage of a French minor in England, 
without the consent of his parents, was an- 
nulled in France; but, whether that prece- 
dent will hold good throughout this case, 
we cannot say. 

It is curious to see how the natural love 
and affection between husband and wife, and 
between kinsmen, was, and is, checked and 
iced by the stiff etiquette round thrones. 
Will our American kinsmen, thereupon, read 
us a Republican lecture—if their own little 
curtain lectures in Carolina afford time—on 
the absurdity of royal “institutions”? Or, 
as the Monde suggests, will they, wanting a 
military dictator, take back their American 
Bonaparte—the grandson of old Jerome is 
a captain of dragoons—and enable him to 
effect a coup d’état in Washington against 
the threatened invasion of Maryland and 
Virginia Volunteers? The other year, their 
magazines were quite deeply discussing the 
question—Have we a Bourbon among us? 
apropos of some crazy tale that a missionary, 
named Williams, was really the Dauphin, 
said in history to have been done to death 
in the Temple. A real Bonaparte is better 
than a sham Bourbon. 

The great Napoleon, on whom falls all the 
original sin of this scandal—for his brother 
Jerome was but a light tool in his hands—was 











a man strikingly unhappy in all his dealings 
with women, and with family affairs. He 
wanted delicacy of apprehension in all mat- 
ters where the heart came into play. This 
might have been expected and excused ina 
soldier of the Revolution, but he wanted al- 
together that larger generosity which might 
have been a good substitute. He was not 
naturally an unkind man, and he could be 
lavish of gifts, but he was never magnani- 
mous. He separated, from his first wife, she 
whose love and influence gave him that first 
glorious command in Italy. It is said that 
when Napoleon announced to her the divorce, 
she, superstitious, as many cleverer women 
are, took him to the window of the palace, 
and showed him two stars ascending to- 
gether. “Such have been our united ca- 
reers,” she said, “ you only ascend with me.” 
The tale may not be true, but the prediction 
was fulfilled; he never won a decisive vic- 
tory after the divorce, as if fortune that hour 
had deserted him. Strange it is, too, that 
Josephine’s “star ”—to keep up the astral 
metaphor—remained in the ascendant ; her 
descendants are to-day allied with several of 
the reigning families of Europe, and her 
grandson, no descendant of the first emperor, 
is now emperor of the French. The great 
Napoleon was not more happy in his second 
wife ; his love for her appeared sincere, but 
it was unreturned. At the Congress of 
Vienna fétes, she was guilty of an act need- 
lessly unbecoming ; she appeared in public, 
leaning on the arm of Wellington—the man 
her husband hated most; and, on her re- 
tirement to Parma, her infidelity as a wife 
was not concealed, even while the prisoner 
of St. Helena was sending messages of love 
to ‘‘ the empress,” and asserting her dignity 
as hiswife. The last gleam of the Napoleon 
star died out with the Duke de Reichstadt, 
who lived to see the French throne vacant, 
and Frenchmen ignoring the pompous Sena- 
tus Consultum of the empire. At St. He- 
lena, Napoleon boasted that he never had 
had a maitresse en titre, and that no woman 
ruled his politics. 

Their influence might have saved him 
more than once from acts that were as un- 
wise as they were unkind. His rudeness to 
the beautiful Queen of Prussia, his paltry 
persecution of Madame de Stael, were things 
which no man accessible to the finer influ- 
ences of association with women would have 
committed; and, as to his St. Helena 
“boast,” was not Agnes Sorel a_ benefac- 
tress to France, whatever her position at the 
Court of Charles VII? and is the memory 
of Henri Quartre less loved or revered in 
France. to-day, because women loving and 
loved are twined with his history and the 


istory of his personal career? This very 
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lack of the best kind of love for women left 
Napoleon the Great a coarse man, making 
all his life the grand mistake of thinking to 
rule by force, fraud, and appeals to material 
interests alone. By forcing marriages right 
and left between his brothers and foreign 
princesses, he thought he could manceuvre 
attachments as he could armies. In St. He- 
lena, he talked of his intended escape to 
America, and how by promoting alliances 
with the great families—“ the Washingtons, 
the Jeffersons, and the rest,” he could attain 
power! ‘The same coarseness of moral feel- 
ing induced him to believe that Wellington, 
returning to England, would be tempted to 
overthrow the throne! Whata contrast be- 
tween him and Garibaldi, to whom, however, 
faulty as a politician, we cannot refuse our 
love ; who makes unselfish errors in admin- 
istration, but who “does nothing low or 
mean,’’ and rules by love so many million 
hearts ! 





From The Saturday Review, 5 Jan. 
ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS AND AMERICAN 
OPINION. 


THE march of events is slow in a country 
like the United States, in which the most 
reckless steps are thoroughly debated before 
they are hazarded ; but it is easy to see that 
the points which take their turn for discus- 
sion are becoming more and more danger- 
ous. The question which has come on the 
carpet latest, and which now takes prece- 
dence of all others, concerns the duty of the 
Federal Government to prevent secession by 
force. It has already broken up the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. Mr. Buchanan, it is well 
known, has denied that he has any power to 
coerce South Carolina ; and he appears thor- 
oughly determined to do nothing which may 
have the most distant resemblance to forci- 
ble compulsion. The Cabinet seems to have 
been called upon to decide whether the for- 
tresses erected on the southern coasts should 
be sufficiently strengthened to defy attack. 
The President, it appears, had slightly in- 
creased their garrisons from ships’ crews 
which happened to be on the stations, and 
had directed the officers in command to re- 
pair defective works; but so strongly does 
he adhere to his system of doing nothing 
which may alarm or excite the South, that 


Cabinet composed of Southerners and of 
his immediate personal dependants. The 
Senate and House of Representatives had 
called for papers on the subject, and doubt- 
less would by this time have been engaged 
in what must have been cailed a debate on 
civil war, had not the leading men of all 
parties agreed to postpone the perilous dis- 
cussion till it had been seen whether the 
energetic efforts of the majorities in both 
Houses to effect a compromise between 
North and South would prove entirely fruit- 
less. But, meanwhile, it was thoroughly un- 
derstood that not only the Republican lead- 
ers, but Mr. Douglas, the spokesman of the 
Northern Democrats, would declare that, if 
affairs came to so terrible an issue, it would 
be the duty of the President to treat seces- 
sion as treason; and these American chiefs 
of party feel the pulse of their constituents 
with too skilful a touch not to have assured 
themselves that they have the bulk of North- 
ern opinion with them in preferring civil war 
to the disruption of the Federation. 

There are not a few remarkable signs of 
the depth to which men’s minds have been 
stirred up by this controversy. It is, of 
course, natural under the circumstances that 
the success of the Federal Union should be 
less confidently asserted than heretofore, but 
it could scarcely have been expected that 
the utility of Republican institutions would 
be openly questioned, and that other forms 
of government would have more than justice 
done to them. -It would hardly have been 
| safe twelve months ago to culogize the Brit- 
ish Constitution, unless as an imperfect ap- 
| proximation to the Constitution of the United 
| States; yet letters extolling the system of 
| this country are not now uncommon in the 
Southern newspapers, and it is remarkable 
that the writers venture on saying that they 
have always preferred a monarchical gov- 
ernment to their own, and have never con- 
cealed their preference. One of these letters, 
written in a calmer and more considerate 
tone than the others, has been reprinted 
in almost all the newspapers both of the 
Northern and Southern States. It is, of 
course, addressed to the Southern public. 
Having laid down that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a failure, the writer asks what is to 
be done for the future: “I take it for granted 





he positively refuses to move any portion of| that no man in his senses would advocate 
the United States army to the points which} the remaining in so many petty sovereign- 


are threatened. No sooner, however, did he 





ties. We should be worse than Mexican- 


announce his resolutions to his ministers than | ized by that process. What, then, shall we 
it became evident that the severance between | do? In the first place, I would say, let us 


North and South extended even to the Cab-| look around and sec if there is a governmeit 
inet. General Cass, the Secretary of State! of an enlightened nation that has not yet 
and Prime Minister, who belongs to the) proven a failure, but which is now, and al- 
Northern State of Michigan, immediately , ways has been productive of happiness to all 
resigned, and the President is left with a; its law-abiding people. . . . If such a gov- 
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ernment exists, let us examine it carefully ; 
if it has apparent errors (as what human in- 
stitution has not?) let us avoid them. Its 
beneficial arrangements let us adopt. Let 
us neither be turned aside by its name, nor 
lured by its pretensions. Try it by its works, 
and adopt or condemn it by its fruits. No 
more experiments. . . . I have never wished 
to see this Union disrupted; but, if it must 
be, then I raise my voice for a return to a 
constitutional monarchy.” We merely quote 
these passages as showing what wide depar- 
tures from the accustomed landmarks of dis- 
cussion are now tolerated in the Southern 
States. Such avowals prove little as to the 
forms of governments which have a chance 


ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS AND AMERICAN 





OPINION. 


cance in our conflicts.” It is unreasonable 
to suppose that a retrograde step, which has 
not been made in all this progress, will be 
accomplished for the first time in America. 
England is exercising so much influence 
over the course of events in America, that 
no English writer. ought to quote these 
tributes to the history and institutions of his 
country without guarding himself against 
misconstruction. We perceive that some 
unscrupulous partisans of the Federal Union 
are contributing to the American newspa- 
pers stories of the joy expressed by English- 
men travelling in the United States at the 
prospect of the Constitution collapsing. 


| Not a word of this ought to be believed. 


of adoption in the event of the secession | The view of all Englishmen, whose opinion 
being successfully accomplished; but in a/|is worth taking, is almost exactly expressed 


country in which the average sentiment of | by Mr. Hale. 


the people gives the law to the expression of 
opinion, they testify to a profound disturb- 


| 
| 


| 


They know perfectly well 
that the Americans are applying the polit- 
ical discoveries of the English race under 


ance of popular ideas. They are symptoms, | the only forms which are probably suited to 


too, that the crisis is recognized even in the | their circumstances. 


None of us are likely 


North as showing that the favorite com-| to be deluded by the empty compliment im- 
monplaces of Americans will not serve any | plied in a Southern cry for a return to mo- 


longer. 


narchical government. In some of its ideas,. 


A very cloquent, but very temperate and | particularly those on the subject of slavery, 
thoughtful speech delivered the other day | the English people is more advanced than 
in Congress, by Mr. Hale, a Republican! American; and it is no flattery to be told 
that a slaveholding community considers a 


senator from the North, falls in with the 
letter we just now quoted, in so far as it ap- 
peals to the example of England, but draws 
a much juster conclusion than the Southern 
partisan of monarchy. Mr. Hale argues 
for the permanence of the Union, but he 
declares that he has never been “one of 


monarchy likely to be more conservative of 


_its institutions than a Republic. Besides, 


those Fourth of July orators who glorify | 


this country.” 


“We are but in the begin- ' 


ning of an experiment.” There have been | 


republics, he proceeds, which have endured 
for five hundred years, but the United States 
have not yet vathaatad some of the men who 
fought in the war which secured their in- 
dependence. Mr. Hale then argues, in lan- 
guage of great brilliancy and force, that the 
true reason why the American experiment 
is not likely to fail is, not that it contains 
extraordinary promise in itself, but that it 
is a link in a series of experiments of which 
not one has yet miscarried. American his- 
tory is part of English history. It begins 
centuries and centuries back. ‘No blood, 
shed in England, has been without signifi- 





every one among us who can observe will 
vehemently doubt whether the Southern 
monarchy would have much that is consti- 
tutional about it. When a majority, con- 
sisting of men equal among themselves, 
gets into a Violent fright about the supposed 
designs of a minority, we have European 
experience to show us to what sort of pro- 
tection they are apt to fly. If the South- 
erners ever take a king to reign over them, 
it is not a constitutional monarchy but a 
military despotism which they will probably 
establish. Great as are the political apti- 
tudes of the English race, it has always 
shown that its love of liberty was in some 
danger from its love of gain. Cupidity has 
often made Englishmen and Americans ty- 
rants,—who knows but that, if it be allowed 
to get the upper hand, it may yet make them 
slaves ? 
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WHAT FLAG SHALL WAVE ? 


Waar flag shall wave, when, from on high, 
Disunion drags our ensign down, 

And where its stars now deck the sky, 
Deep clouds of hate shall darkly frown ? 


What hand, to rend that flag shall dare, 
When all may claim the Nation’s sign ? 
And not a gleam of glory there, 
But each proud State may say ’Tis mine! 


Tis mine, ’tis thine, ’tis theirs, ’tis ours, 
We all have trusted in its might, 

And in the Nation’s darkest hours, 
Our Fathers bore it through the fight. 


The memories of the past are there, 
Fast clinging to each silken fold; 
The pious hope, the vow, the prayer, 

From hearts and lips now hushed and cold. 
Our Sires’ strong faith, their war-worn years, 
Their dying groans, their conquering cry, 
Their orphans’ wail, their widows’ tears, 

Great Washington there wrote on high. 


His sacred shade, in wild alarm, 
Would call that traitor hand to stop, 

As once God’s angel stayed the arm 
Of Abram, on the mountain top. 


And vale to vale, and crag to crag, 

The deep-toned curse would echo far, 
On him who rends the Union’s flag, 

Or from its azure strikes a star. 


Then, patriots, since one flag alone 
Belongs to this, our Fathers’ land, 

Still let that one, which o’er them shone, 
Shine on their sons, a brother band. 


Still let it shine! Its hues shall be 
A bow of promise to their eyes, 
O’erarching wide, from sea to sea, 
The noblest land beneath the skies. 
D. Betuune DouFFIELD. 
—Oncea Week. 





AN APPEAL FOR THE COUNTRY. 
BY MRS. ELLEN KEY BLUNT. 


[The following patriotic and impressive lines 
were written by Mrs. Blunt, in London, on the 
4th of January, after she had complied with the 
President’s recommendation to observe it as a 
day of humiliation and prayer. The time, the 
circumstances under which they were written, 
and the character and associations of the writer, 
all combine to give a solemn interest to the ap- 
peal.|—National Intelligencer. 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards man.” 


From lake to gulf, from sea to sea 
We have knelt in one solemn Fast, 
That God may heal our country’s strife, 
Forgiving us all the past. 
Hear we no voice as we listening stand ? 
Comes there no touch on the angry hand ? 
Thrills not one heart-thob through the land ? 
Peace, brothers, peace ! 


Oh, by our homes so bright and fair, 
Where the Christmas garlands wave! 


Oh, by our loved ones nestling there 

By each cradle, by each.grave ! 

By the church bells ringing in the air, 
By the praying of our common prayer ; 
By the Bible on which our people swear ! 
Peace, brothers, peace. 


Would you rend our country’s breast in twain ? 
It lies bare to mortal blow, 

But the sword that could drink her holy vein 
Should be that of a foreign foe. 

Not of her children, cradled free, 

Not of her home-born; never be 

Such written page of History! 

Peace, brothers, peace. 


Would ye part the river, which North and South 
Rolls grandly its career ? 
Sounds not a tone from its mighty mouth 
Teaching us, far and near, 
That the North and the South, like it, must be 
One power, one home, one unity ; 
One time and one eternity ? 
Peace, brothers, peace. 


Brothers, beware ; the storm is high— 
Our ship of State strains heavily— 

And her flag, whose spangles have lit the sky, 
Is fluttering—tattered and torn to be. 

God of our father Washington, 

Our trust is in thy arm alone; 

Count thou her stars, keep every one ! 

Peace, brothers, peace. 

London, January 4, 1861. 





TO LOUISIANA. 


AGAIN welcome tidings with telegraph speed, 
Announces another, a glorious decd : 

It tells to the North, the South, East, and West, 
That secession alone ensures safety and rest. 


In new Southern Union a prominent star, 
Increasing its radiance, illumines afar ; 
Commingling its beams with sister stars bright, 
Refulgent with glory see! it burst on the sight. 


From fanatical Union, it severed appears, 
Another true State now her sovereignty wears : 
Professions of ‘‘ Union, dear Union ” again, 

Its syren song deadly will warble in vain. 


All hail, Louisiana! all hail, gallant State ! 

In thy might thou hast spoken the fiat of fate, 
Abandoned companionship hateful become! 
With treacherous Union, thou, too, art now done. 


All honor to thee ! ever luminous star. 

May clouds ne’er o’ershadow, thy lustre to mar ! 
’*Mid new constellations with brightness renewed, 
Be thy pathway of glory pre-eminent viewed. 


From false lights dissevered, refulgent appear, 

With true constellations, ’tis yours now to share; 

In confederacy Southern ! with glorious ray, 

Be yours in true fellowship ever to stay. 

All hail, Louisiana ! true sister art thou ! 

More precious than ever, art thou become now: 

We will aid thee, if needs be, and stand by thy 

side, 

Yes! share in thy fortunes whatever betide. 

CAROLINA. 





—Charleston Courier. 
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THE HAND UPON THE 
THE OTHER WORLD. 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Tr lies around us like a cloud— 
A world we do not see; 
Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 
Its gentle breezes fan our cheek ; 
Amid our worldly cares, 
Its gentle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 
Sweet hearts around us throb and beat, 
Swect helping hands are stirred, 
And palpitates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 


The silence, awful, sweet, and calm, 
They have no power to break ; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 

So thin, so soft, so sweet, they glide 
So near to press they seem— 

They seem to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 


And in the hush of rest they bring 
*Tis easy now to see, 

How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be. 


To close the eye, and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 

And gently drawn in loving arms, 
To swoon to that—from this : 


Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 

Sweet souls around us! watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 

Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream: 

Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 

—Independent. 





THE HAND UPON THE LATCH. 
A YOUNG WIFE’S SONG. 
My cottage home is filled with light 
The long, long summer day, 
But, ah! I dearer love the night, 
And hail the sinking ray. 
For eve restores me one whose smile 
Doth more than morning’s match— 
And life afresh seems dawning while 
His hand is on the latch! 


When autumn fields are thick with sheaves, 
And shadows earlier fall, 

And grapes grow purple ’neath the eaves, 
Along our trellised wall— 

I dreaming sit—the sleepy bird 
Faint twittering in the thatch— 

To wake to joy when soft is heard 
His hand upon the latch! 























LATCH.—FOREST VOICES. 


In the short winter afternoon 
I throw my work aside, 
And through the lattice, while the moon 
Shines mistily and wide, 
On the dim upland paths I peer 
In vain his form to catch— 
I startle with delight, and hear 
His hand upon the latch! 


Yes; Iam his in storm and shine; 
For me he toils all day; 

And his true heart I kuow is mine, 
Both near me and away. 

And when he leaves our garden gate 
At morn, his steps I watch— 

Then patiently till eve await 
His hand upon the latch. 


Berni. 
—Once a Weel. 





FOREST VOICES. 
I HEARD a murmuring song 
Breathed o’er my spirit as the day grew dim, 
I heard the forest voices wild and strong 
Chant forth their autumn hymn. 


T heard it when at night 
All nature else was wrapt in solemn calm, 
And then my heart-chords quivered, as they 
might 
Beneath a funeral psalm. 


The summer months are past, 
With all their fragrance, and their flowery sheen, 
Their gorgeous colors—all too fair too last,— 
And our bright robe of green. 


Beneath our pleasant shade 
What crowds of happy forms roamed light and 
gay, 
But now the leaves, which then cool shadows 
made, 
Have passed like them away. 


The autumn came, and spread 
A gold and purple covering o’er our leaves, 
Rich as those evening beams that, softly shed, 
The western sky receives. 
The stormy, changeful breath 
Of autumn winds rushed past with hollow sweep, 
And all those tender leaves in hurried death 
’*Neath our bare branches sleep. 
And now, so sad and lone. 
When the red sun sinks down the glowing west, 
Through the cold night for those dead leaves we 
moan, 
And sob ourselves to rest. 


Alas ! no sheltering roof 
Receives them ; like the sheaves of yellow grain, 
The wind that often whirls them high aloof 
Brings them to earth again. 


All mingled, there they lie, 
Those heaps of skeleton-like leaves, below ; 
But winter has prepared for all that die 

A shroud and tomb of snow. 


Thus thrilled the mournful strain 
With varying cadence, till the stars grew dim, 
And the gray dawn released my soul again 
From that sad-sighing hymn. 
—All the Year Round. 








